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Tne struggle maintained by the 
Puritans against superstition and 
intolerance, affords a most striking 
display of the power of religious 
principle ;—a display which is 
seen, whether we contemplate the 
part of them, whe remained in 
their native land, or the part, who, 
in their own language, “ followed 
Christ into the wilderness.” It 
would, perhaps, be difficult to say, 
which division of this army of 
confessors displayed the more he- 
roic firmness, or made the greater 
sacrifices in the cause of their 
Master. The colonists of New 
England, many of whom had been 
bred in the midst of affluence, for- 
sook, for conscience’ sake, their 
country, their friends,.and their 
comforts ;—forsook them to reside 
in a desert, and to place their lives 
at the mercy of a herd of faithless 
savages. But for all their suffer- 
ings, they received an ample re- 
ward in the religious liberty which 
they obtained. Whilst the. Pu- 
ritans at home, though they re- 
tained some comforts which their 
brethren had abandoned, braved all 
the terrors of superstition and ty- 
ranny, until these demons, though 
not destrayed, were deprived of 
a capacity to injure. As Noncon- 
formists and as Britons, the latter 
chiefly claim our gratitude, for to 
their sufferings the Dissenters owe 
their liberties; and Britain, as 
even- the deeply-prejudiced Hume 
was obliged to confess, owes her 
greatness. But among the former 
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were a large number “ of whom 
the world was not worthy,” whose 
works have followed them, and 
will yet doubtless,more extensively 
follow them in the diffusion of their 
knowledge and their piety over 
the western world. ; 

The colonies of New England 
were chiefly indebted to the pa- 
rent country for the birth, the 
education, and the principles of 
most of the eminent individuals 
who adorn the earlier pages of her 
history. But the subject of this 
memoir, Sir William Phips, was 
a native American. He was: born 
February 2, 1650, at an obscure 
village on the river Kennebeck. 
His parents, who had a family of 
twenty-one sons and five daugh- 
ters, moved in a humble rank of 
life. -The mother survived her 
son, but his father died while he 
was a child. The first employ- 
ment of the future governor of 
New England was keeping the 
sheep of his widowed parent in the 
wilderness. His friends earnestly 
solicited him to accompany them 
to a new plantation, but had 
early imbibed a notion that “he 
was born,” as he expressed it, “ to 

reater matters ;” and as a more 
Fikely step toward advancement, 
he bound himself apprentice to a 
ship-carpenter. At the clase of 
his apprenticeship, he removed to 
Boston, where he.not only pursued 
his business, but to remedy 
his total want of education, by 
learning to read and write, After 
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residing in Boston about a year, 
he was happily united in marriage 
to a widow lady, of respectable 
family and character, but through 
whom he does not appear to have 


acquired any considerable pro- 


‘Sir William Phips’s entrance on 
life ‘was marked by an act of dis- 
tinguished benevolence. Soon af- 
ter his marriage, he engaged with 
some gentlemen of Boston, to build 
them a ship at Sheeps-coat river, 
aremote place, two or three leagues 
eastward of the Kennebeck. But 
just at the period when he had 
completed his contrfict, and had 
provided himself with a lading of 
timber, the Indians commenced a 
farious attack on the English in- 
habitants of the settlement. In 
this emergency, Mr. Phips, not 
only received the colonists on 
board his vessel, though it com- 
pelled him to leave his cargo on 
shore, but compassionating their 

i , he conveyed them gra- 

‘tuitously to Boston ;—an act of 

“generosity, which was the greater, 

‘as the loss of his freight involved 

his own affairs in considerable em- 
t. 

But the ardent spirit of Phips 
‘was not to be depressed by the 
‘partial failure of his enterprise. 
Hearing of a Spanish wreck near 
the Bakama Islands, he went in 
quest of the lost wealth. The 
predect was not very successful ; 

ut it was so adapted to the dis- 
“position of him who undertook it, 
thaton his return, he determined on 
engaging in a similar enterprise. 

About half a century before, a 
richly-laden ‘§ h vessel had 
been wrecked to the northward 
of the eq of St. Domingo. To 
yr e recovery of the trea- 
sure she contained, was a pursuit 
exactly ad. to Phips’s ‘tem- 
perament ; but the means for ac- 
complishing ‘so ‘mighty a project 
‘were out of-his power. 


Full of his design, ‘he took a voy- 
age to England, where he made 
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such representations of its prac. 
ticability, that with’a view to its 
accomplishment, he was made cap- 
tain of the King’s ship, Algier 
Rose, a frigate of eighteen guns, 
and ninety-five men. This event 
took place in the year 1683. 

Captain Phips soon found that 
an advancement in rank was not a 
privation of care. After a variety 
of unsuccessful efforts, the crew of 
the Algier Rose- became weary of 
the fruitless project of their cap- 
tain, and rushing on deck with 
drawn swords, demanded that he 
should join them in an enterprise 
of piracy. Phips, who appears to 
have been unsuspicious of their 
design, had no weapons but those 
with which nature had furnished 
him ; but these he could use with 
an effect which would perhaps have 
been attempted in vain by a man 
of less humble origin. Rushing 
among the mutineers, he felled 
several of them to the ground, and 
terrified all into submission. 

But a weariness of the ‘service, 
and a desire for a life of piracy, 
were too deeply rooted in the 
minds of the crew to ‘be removed 
by their late discomfiture. Ac- 
cordingly, they formed a new‘pro- 
ject for the accomplishment of 
their designs. The captain was 
informed of their intentions at a 
time when all but ten men were 
on shore. On the return of the 
mutineers, he prevented their 
coming on board, and told ‘them, 
that he would abandon them to the 
destruction to which they had de- 
signed to abandon him. Terrified 
at the p t of being left on the 
desolate island where they stood, 
they all fell on their knees, and 
begged to be taken on board. 
Captain Phips at length consented 
to receive them, but they had now 
completely lost his confidence ; ‘he 
therefore sailed immediately to 
Jamaica, where, having turned 
them on shore, and obtained some 
fresh sailors, he went again in 
pursuit of the wreck ; but his ef- 
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forts proving unsuccessful, and his 

present crew unworthy of con- 

fidence, he returned to Engjand. 
A mind less ardent than that of 


‘the subject of this memoir, would 


now have abandoned the dangerous 
enterprise in which he had en- 

ed. But Captain Phips seems 
to have been, at the last, as fully 
resolved on his project, as he was 
at its commencement. Unable to 
procure a second outfit from the 
Government, he at length pre- 
vailed on the Duke of Albemarle, 
and some other persons of quality, 
to equip him, at their own risk, 
for the voyage. Nor was he idle 
during the period of his continu- 
ance in England; for he busily 
employed himself in the invention 
of instruments to be used in the 
accomplishment of his project. He 
at length set.sail with a ship and 
a tender; and on his arrival at St. 
Domingo, he increased the num- 
ber of his vessels, by building a 
large canoe, a work which em- 
ployed his own hands. 

After a variety of fruitless en- 
terprises, an Indian diver, belong- 
ing to the canoe, having gone in 
pursujt of a sea-feather, returned 
with the intelligence, that he could 
perceive a number of great guns 
in the place where he found the 
feather. The Indian was directed 
to dive, when, to the great joy of 
his companions, he brought up a 
lump of silver, worth between two 
and three hundred pounds. En- 
raptured at their discovery, they 
buoyed the place, and repaired to 
their captain; but instead of im- 
mediately announcing their suc- 
cess, they merely related the dis- 
asters of the former part of their 
cruise. The captain, with his 
characteristic patience, expressed 
his determination to wait till the 

ood providence of God should 
Er eer the discovery. As he was 
uttering these determinations, he 
cast his eyes on a strange thing, 
which lay beside his table, and 
this he soon learned was the silver 
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ingot which his' men had found, 
and which they had conveyed ee- 
cretly to his cabin, ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God,” exclaimed Captain Phip 
** we are made.” Immediately his 
whole force was engaged in re- 
covering the cargo of the wreck ; 
and such was. the success with 
which the attempt was made, that 
in the course of a short time, and 
without the loss of a single life, 
thirty-two tuns of silver, and a 
great treasure of gold, jewels, and 
peices of eight, were obtained. 
Many years before the present 
period, Captain Phips had become 
the subject of strong religious con- 
victions. The subsequent scenes 
of his life—scenes in which he was 
involved in a continued hurry of 
business, and in which, for the 
most part, be was deprived of re-~ 
ligious ordinances—were very un- 
favourable to the growth of piety ; 
but, contrary to what is frequently 
seen, when he found himself rising 
from the humble rank which had 
been originally assigned to him, 
his religious convictions appear to 
have increased, and his determina- 
tion seems to have been fully 
made to devote himself, without 
reserve, to the God of his mercies. 
The first record of pious feeling 
found in the account of Captain 
Phips, occurs in a season of dis- 
tress which accompanied his pre- 
sent prosperity. The spirit of 
mutiny made its appearance among 
his crew, who had conceived the 
project of sharing the rich cargo in 
some distant land. “In this ter- 


rible distress,” it is said, “ he 


made his vows unto Almighty 
God, that if the Lord would carry 
him safe home to England, he 
would for ever devote himself to 
the interests of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and of his people, especially 
in the country to which he did ori- 

inally belong’—vows which in 
uture life he was enabled to fulfil. 
Captain Phips having thus invited 
the only effectual aid, assured his 
men that if they would continue 
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their services, they should, in ad- 
dition to their wages, receive 
ample requitals for their toils ; and 
that if the proprietors of the ves- 
sels should refuse them such a re- 
compence, he would distribute his 
own share of the treasure among 
them, rather than they should be 
disappointed. These assurances 
satisfied the seamen, and they con- 
veyed their cargo to England. 

Captain Phips returned from 
this enterprise in the year 1687. 
He is said to have brought with 
him property to the amount of 
nearly three hundred thousand 
pounds ; a very large sum in those 
days. And yet such was his inte- 
grity, and so great was his desire 
to redeem his promise to his men, 
and to realize their expectations, 
that he reduced his own share of 
the prize to less than sixteen thou- 
sand pounds. But the Duke of 
Albemarle, as an acknowledgment 
of the Captain’s talent and inte- 
grity, sent a present to his lady of 
a golden cup, valued at nearly a 
thousand pounds. 

The return of Captain Phips 
with his rich cargo, gave to the 
unfortunate James the Second an 
occasion to exhibit one of the few 
traits of goodness by which the 

eral darkness of his character is 
relieved. Some of his courtiers, 
under a pretence that the Captain 
had not communicated the true state 
of the case when a patent for con- 
ducting the expedition was granted 
to the Duke of Albemarle and his 
associates, advised the King to 
seize the whole prize, instead of 
taking the tenth part of it, which 
belonged to the crown. The King 
replied, that he had been rightly 
informed of the whole matter as 
it now proved ; and that it was the 
slanders of one then present which 
revented him, to his damage, 
rom listening to the information : 
and further, to mark his sense of 
the meritorious services of Captain 
Phips, he conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. 


CNovemBer, 


During the tyranny of Charles - 


the First, liberty and conscience 
found an asylum in the Western 
world. But now the charters of 
New England were withdrawn ; 
and the offices of its government 
were entrusted to a set of men who 
seemed sedulously to pursue the 
ruin of the colonists: nor were 
their enemies at home less bent on 
their destruction. Knowing that 


Sir William Phips had received an: 


ungenerous treatment from some of 
his countrymen, the opposers of 
the colony anxiously endeavoured 
to draw him into their designs. 
But he was a Christian, and he 
knew how to forgive; he was a 
patriot, and he could not allow 
private resentments to impede the 
course of public duties ; and espe- 
cially were the interests of his coun- 
try dear to him, because he consi- 
dered them as intimately connected 
with the interests of the church of 
Christ. Influenced by such views, 
he rejected several offers of an ad- 
vantageous settlement in England, 
and particularly the office of a 
commissioner of the navy ; sacri- 
fices which will be seen to be great, 
when it is considered that his 
talents and success had, notwith- 
standing the unpopular character 
of his religion and politics, rendered 
him a favourite at court.’ Such 
indeed was the estimation in which 
he was held by James, that on one 
occasion he gave him liberty to ask 
for whatever he pleased. The pa- 
triot knight had no private favours 
to sue, either for himself or for his 
friends; but he nobly solicited 
that New England might have its 
lost privileges restored, “ Any 
thing,” replied the tyrant, “ but 
that.” 

Unable to benefit the colony b 
a further residence in Englan¢ A 
Sir William determined on return- 
ing to his native land ; and in or- 
der to his being enabled more 
effectually to secure his patriotic 
designs, he purchased, at an ex- 
pense of several hundred guineas, 
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a patent which constituted him 
High Sheriff of New England ; an 
office which he supposed would 
enable him to diminish the oppres- 
sions of his countrymen by the no- 
mination of upright jurors. But 
the artifices‘-of the government 
having rendered his project abor- 
tive, after a short residence in the 
colony, he returned to England. 
When Sir William Phips arrived 
in London, the infatuated James 
had nearly completed the series of 
follies and oppressions which drove 
him from his throne. And when 
the revolution was effected, public 
men were too busily employed in 
the settlement of affairs at home, 
to allow them leisure for redressing 
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the grievances of a distant pro- 
vince. Sir William finding that in 
the present posture of affairs his 
country could not receive the at- 
tention which it required, again 
departed for the colony; but not 
till he had received instructions 
from the court respecting the part 
which, in the absence of authority, 
it would be prudent for him to 
act ; and not till the abdicated 
king had tendered him the govern- 
ment of New England; an offer 
which his maxim, that “ govern- 
ment, without an assembly, is trea- 
son in thé very essence,” forbade 
him to accept, 
( To be continued.) 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF PIETY. 


Many young people entertain a 
prejudice against religion, which 
it is of great importance to re- 
move. In their minds it is asso- 
ciated with gloom and melancholy, 
harshness and austerity. It is 
not my present intention to bring 
arguments but testimonies to bear 
upon this ee M. Henry has 
an excellent little book, entitled, 
* The Pleasantness of a Religious 
Life,” which deserves to be in the 
hands of every young person. The 
author was himself a burning and 
shining light, and eminently ex- 
emplified the purity and power of 
the principles he recommended. 
In the close of his earthly race, he 
said to those who stood round his 
bed, “ You have often heard the 
sayings of dying men repeated, 
and this is mine,—a life of com- 
munion with God is the happiest 
life in the world.” The testimo- 
nies of Doddridge and Watts are 
familiar to most of our readers ; 
and while the fine motto of the 
former identified pleasure with 
piety, the latter, even in the in- 


firmities of sinking nature, could 
habitually say, “ I bless God I can 
lie down with comfort at night, 
not being solicitous whether I 
awake in this world or another.” 
It would not be difficult to show, 
that religion rather extends than 
narrows the range of our enjoy- 
ments, even in the present world. 
“ Christianity,” says the late Bishop 
Porteus, “though it forbids ex- 
cess in our pleasures, yet, mul- 
tiplies the number of them, and 
disposes the mind to receive en- 
tertainment from a variety of ob- 
jects and pursuits, which, to the 
gay part of mankind, are abso- 
lutely flat and insipid. To a body 
in perfect health, the plainest food 
is relishing ; and to a soul rightly 
harmonized by religion, every thing 
affords delight. Rural retirement, 
domestic tranquillity, friendly con- 
versation, literary pursuits, philo- 
sophical inquiries, works of ge- 
nius and imagination ;—nay, even 
the silent beauties of unadorned 
nature, a bright day, a still even- 
ing, a starry hemisphere, are 
sources of unadulterated pleasure 
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to those whose taste is not vitiated 
with criminal. indulgences, or de- 
based by trifling ones.” 

Let. this. fine passage be com- 
bined with the following language 
from the pen of the estimable and 
deeply lamented Henry Martyn, 
the Missionary. “Since I have 
known God in a saving manner, 

inting, poetry, and musie, have 

charms to me before unknown. 
I have received what I suppose is 
a taste from them; for religion has 
refined my mind, and made it sus- 
ceptible of impressions from the 
sublime-and beautiful. Oh! how 
religion secures the heightened 
enjoyment of those pleasures which 
keep so many from God, by their 
becoming a source of pride.” But 
if piety multiplies our delights, by 
giving an interest to the works of 
God in creation, it is not possible 
either to enumerate, or adequately 
describe, those which spring from 
the study of the Divine word, and 
from the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit. I am aware, that the 
bare mention of such topics is suf- 
ficient to make many cry out en- 
thusiasm ! It is dangerous to plunge 
into mysteries, or soar to seraphic 
ecstacies ! 

I will here quote the words of 
an universally admired writer, who 
is not usually marked with the 
sti of credulity or fanaticism. 
«* We must be content,” says Mr. 
Addison, “ to know that the Spirit 
of God is present with us, by the 
effects which he produceth in us ; 
—by those virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us, by those 
secret comforts and refreshments 
which he conveys into our souls, 
and by those ravishing joys and 
poses ump actions, which are 
perpetually springing up and dif- 
fusing themselves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is 
lodged in our very essence, and is 
a soul within the soul, to irradiate 
its understanding, rectify its will, 
purify its passions, and enliven all 
the powers of man.” 
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Caracciolus, the illustrious Mar- 
uis of Vico, after hearing Peter 
artyr preach on the efficacy of 

grace, abandoned the dogmas. and 
absurdities of Popery, and took his 
place and portion with the Re- 
formers. The change subjected 
him to great losses and reproaches, 
but to him they appeared light as 
the small dust th the balance. 
“His money perish with him,” 
said this pious nobleman, “ who 
prefers not one hour’s communion 
with Christ before all the riches 
and pleasures of the world.” 

The excellent Bishop Horne, 
speaking of the employment which 
engaged him on the Book of 
Psalms, tells us, “ that it detached 
him from the bustle and hurry of 
life, the din of politics, and the 
noise of folly: vanity and vex- 
ation flew away for a season; care 
and disquietude came not near his 
dwelling. He arose fresh as the 
morning to his task ; the silence of 
the night invited him to pursue it ; 
and he can truly say, that food 
and rest were not preferred before 
it. Every psalm improved in- 
finitely upon his acquaimtance 
with it, and no one gave him un- 
easiness but the last, for then he 
os that his work was done. 

appier hours than those which 
have been spent in those meditations 
on the songs of Zion, he never ex- 
pects to see in this world. Very 
pleasantly did they pass, and 
moved smoothly and swiftly along, 
for when thus engaged he counted 
notime. They are gone, but have 
left a relish and a fragrance upon the 
mind, and the remembranee of 
them is sweet.” 

How easy it would be to mul- 
tiply testimonies to prove that the 
pleasures of piety infinitely out- 
weigh the pleasures of sin, every: 
one knows, who has gained any 
com acquaintance with the 
lives and writings of good men. 
Let not youth, therefore, hearken 
to the calumnies which the ene- 


mies of religion have fabricated and 
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ropagated, to slander and degrade 

her, but believe what experience 

has a thousand times proved, that 

“ her ways are ways of pleasant- 

ness, and all her paths are peace.” 
J. F. 


THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. VIII. 


The Lord’s Supper at Death. 
(To the Editors.) 

In your last Number a Correspondent re- 
quests the sentiments of any of your readers 
on the private administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. This. question brought to my 
remembrance a circumstance which hap- 
pened some years ago: if a simple state- 
ment of the faet be considered worthy of a 
place in the niche which you have so wise- 
ly assigned to Eaglet, it is quite at your 
service, 

I do not pretend to say that it will answer the 
purpose which Amicus has in view, or 
that it contains any very striking incident ; 
it will, however, show what is sometimes 
required of dissenting ministers, and that 
what at first appears to place us in delieate 
and awkward circumstances, may ulti- 
matety be productive of good. 

Some years ago I was requested to 

visit a man, who was supposed to 

be dying. The person who called 
upon me said, that his friends 
wished the sacrament to be admi- 
nistered to him, and, as the minis- 
ter of the parish was unwell, they 
hoped I would do it. I stated, in 
general terms, that I never admi- 
nistered the sacrament in such cir- 
cumstances, but that I should 
willingly call upon the sick per- 
son; and converse with him on re- 


ligious subjects. 
I speaiitly fulfilled my promise, 
and on entering the room where 


the sick man was confined, I found 
him under very severe suffering. 
I instantly recognized him as an 
individual who had once or twice 
attended my preaching in a school- 
room in the outskirts of the town 
in which I labour. In that room 
I had been accustomed to preach 
for some time, and on those occa- 
sions several persons attended, who 
had not for many years been in 
any place. of was Fy This indi- 
vidual had not heard a sermon for 
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twenty years, till he heard me in 
the school-room, though he -was 
not many yards distant‘ from ‘the 
parish church. I learnt, after one 
of the services, something of his 
previous history, and it presented 
an awful instance of the progress 
and the reward of vice, He had 
been once in respectable circum- 
stances, had received a good edu- 
cation, and was considered by his 
neighbours a superior man. It 
appeared, however, that he had 
prostituted his talents, by cavilling 
against religion, and trying to 
undermine the good principles of 
those around him. He became 
the leader of a village club, where 
intemperance formed a principal 
feature in their nightly proeeed- 
ings. He soon became a drunk- 
ard and a profligate. At last he 
forsook his wife and children, 
abandoned the sober and quiet en- 
joyments of home, and lived with 
another woman. After continuing 
in this dreadful state for many 
years, his wretched associate in 
sin died, and he was left alone, a 
forsaken, guilty, and unhappy 
creature. To add to his misery, 
and remind him of the wages of 
sin, he was seized with palsy, 
which totally unfitted him for la- 
bour, and considerably affected his 
power of speech. In this deplo- 
rable situation, without a friend 
to comfort him, or an instructor 
to admonish him, he lived_in the 
house of a stranger, in an apart- 
ment’ any thing but comfortable. 
His relations offered oad om 
sonal assistance, but he refused it ; 
yet he was constrained to accept 
for his support what the kindness 
of those offered whom he had 
most injured; for-it was by a 
small weekly allowance from his 
wife and sons that he was now 
kept from the extremes of want 
and wretchedness. He was seized 
a second time with palsy, and was - 
now considered in extreme dan- 
ger. His wife and sons were sent 
for. They instantly came to at- 
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tend him, and it was at their ear- 
nest and affectionate desire that I 
had been sent for. When I fooked 
upon the pallid and partially dis- 
torted countenance of the old man, 
and remembered his history, I 
hardly knew how to act. I was 
afraid to address him in words of 
harshness, which his long conti- 
nuance in. vice seemed to demand, 
and at the same time I dreaded to 
speak comfortably, unless I should 
see some signs of penitence. I 
had visited so many who deceived 
themselves with the idea that there 
was some kind of efficacy or ma- 
gical charm in the prayers of a 
_Minister, and therefore wished a 
parson to pray with them before 
they died, that I was generally 
uneasy when called upon to visit 
individuals in such circumstances. 
The solemn responsibility con- 
nected with such visits, made me 
feel most sensibly the need of di- 
vine help... In the case before ine 
there was but one path open, and 
with prayer to God that I might 
be enabled to speak to the sick 
man words of profit, I tried to 
engage him in conversation. I 
endeavoured to ascertain his views 
i i Sew He acknow- 

t he was a sinner. I 

cr ae however, to bring the sub- 
ject nearer home, and to see if he 
new what. it was to feel himself a 
sinner against God, and if he was 
conscious of his individual guilt, 
asa t violator of the divine 
law. is articulation was, how- 
~ ever, so very indistinct, that I 
could get but few answers from 
him. I saw it fatigued and pained 
him to make an effort to speak ; I 
therefore desisted for a short time 
from asking him questions. As 
he ap quite sensible, I read 
to him some of the descriptions 
given of sin in the sacred volume, 
and explained, as well as I could, 
its nature and awful consequences. 
I then proceeded to read some 
passages which speak of the love of 
_.God to a guilty world, I told him 


of the efficacy of the atoning sa- 
crifice of Christ, and of his wil- 
lingness to receive all who came to 
him, seeking salvation ; and that 
though he had been a great sin- 
ner, he was not excluded from the 
hope of the Gospel, if he did not 
exclude himself. The blood of 
Christ could cleanse his guilt away. 
What God required was faith in his 
Son, and penitence on account of 
his many transgressions. I found it 
necessary to desist from speaking, 
as his attention could not be kept 
up for more than a few minutes at 
atime. One effect of his disorder 
was stupor. His wife and two 
sons being present, I entered into 
conversation with the elder of the 
two sons, who was an intelligent- 
looking man. He stated his de- 
sire that his father should receive 
the Sacrament. I endeavoured to 
ascertain his reason for this desire: 
the only reason that he assigned 
was—that it was customary. His 
father had not even desired it; 
but it was his wish, and that of 
his mother, that this ceremony 
should be gone through. I asked 
him if he thought the happiness of 
his father could be endangered by 
his not partaking of the Sacrament 
before his death, He said he 
could not tell, but he thought his 
mind would be more easy, if his 
father received it. I then inquired 
if he was aware of the nature of 
the ordinance, and the design of 
its institution. He was unable to 
tell me. He confessed that he 
had never thought on the subject, 
but he was willing to hear my 
sentiments. Finding him so un- 
acquainted with the design of the 
Lord’s Supper, and at the same 
time ‘so willing to listen to me, 
I considered it my duty to explain 
the subject as simply. and briefly 
as I could, and state my reasons 
for refusing to administer this or- 
dinance to his father. As nearly 
as I can recollect, the following is 
the substance of what I then ad- 
vanced, 
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I stated, that the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted-by Jesus Christ, in 
order to give his disciples, in all 
ages, an opportunity of commemo- 
rating his love, in dying for them ; 
that his apostles and their converts 
attended to his dying command, 
and when they met together for 
the worship of God, they broke 
bread, or as he understood it, took 
the Sacrament. I mentioned that 
it was one way in which the dis- 
ciples of Christ were to be known 
from the unbelieving world, and 
that only those who were believers 
in Christ could properly attend to 
this ordinance. They alone could 
do so in remembrance of him— 
eould do it in faith, without which 
it was impossible that the service 
could either be acceptable to God 
or profitable to their own souls. 
Christ could not wish to be re- 
membered by his enemies, but by 
his friends. 

I thought it also proper to de- 
scribe the character of disciples of 
Christ, and endeavoured to bring 
before him some of the mest im- 
portant truths of the Gospel. Hav- 
ing thus stated my views on the 
subject generally, I came to a 
more particular application of it, 
to the case of his father. 

I told him that even if I had 
seen reason to believe his father a 
pious man, yet I could not consci- 
entiously give him the Sacrament 
privately. I was willing to give 
my reasons. I mentioned that it 
was contrary to my general prin- 
ciples, as a -Dissenter, and more 
especially to the views I had taken 
of the ordinance from the word of 
God. It appeared: to me, from 
the Holy Scriptures, that the 
Lord’s Supper was never eaten, 
except by the members of the 
Church assembled, in the usual 
place of meeting: that no indivi- 
dual member or members, as such, 
in any instance partook of the 
Lord’s Supper at home: that the 
command of Christ, when he in- 
stituted the ordinance, was ad- 
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dressed to the company of his dis- 
ciples then assembled, and the 
apostle Paul, when he wrote-to 
the Corinthians, enforcing a pi 
attention to this duty; addressed 
them as a Church of Christ. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we are 
told, that whenever the disciples 
came together for the word, ‘and 
for prayer, “‘ the breaking of bread” 
formed a part of the service. We 
find no instance -of the apostles 
taking or giving the Sacrament to 
individuals near death, or indeed 
in any way but to the church as- 
sembled. We do not find that 
Paul, on any journey, or even in 
his tedious voyage to Rome, when 
he: had brethren with him, partook 
of the Lord’s Supper ; it was only 
when those who were united to- 
gether in church-fellowship “‘came 
together,” that the ordinance was 
administered. 

Taking such a view of the subject, 
I could not, with a clear conscience, 
administer the ordinance to any 
person privately :—because there 
was not only no command in the 
word of God for doing so, but the 
contrary might be inferred, from 
the precepts and example of the 
apostles of Christ. Besides,+ I 
told him that if his father was not 
a Christian, the giving him the 
Sacrament could not save him, and 
if he was a Christian, he neglected 
no duty in abstaining from it, 
when unable to go to a place of 
worship, because God had not 
commanded him to attend to it at 
If, however, his health 
was restored, and he was able to go 
to the house of God, it would be 
his duty to attend to thisordinance _ 
with a Church of Christ, and in 
doing so he might expect the-di« 
vine blessing. In the present in- 
stance, that could not be 
ed, for it was doing what God had 


not required, , 
I alluded to the reason which 
he had assi for wishing: his 


father to enjoy this 
vilege, and reminded him of the 
4D 
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danger of acting according to the 
customs of men in religious mat- 
ters, without warrant from the 
word of God—that these things 
impaired and defaced the plain 
institutions of God, and a blind 
attachment to them, in too many 
instances, ruined the souls of men. 
I told him that multitudes thought 
it quite enough, if this form was 
gone through before they died, 
though during life they had ne- 
ected and despised it. I warned 
im to beware of taking his reli- 
gion from others: it was a matter 
of such infinite moment, that it de- 
manded and deserved his most 
serious consideration. The young 
man listened with attention. His 
father had by this time awoke 
from his dosing, and seemed de- 
sirous again to converse with me. 
I had a little conversation with 
him. Some of his answers led me 
to hope that he was not wholly ig- 
norant of the way of a sinner’s ac- 
tance with God. He acknow- 
ed that there was no salvation 
but in Christ. I found it, how- 
ever, in vain to continue speaking, 
as very soon the stupor again came 
upon him. After commending 
him to the teaching and mercy of 
God, I departed, and saw him no 
more. He died not many hours 
after my visit. I could learn no- 
thing satisfactory respecting his 
last moments ; and I was con- 
strained to leave the mournful 
event in that obscurity and uncer- 
tainty in which the hand of God 
seemed to have veiled it. 
Uninteresting as the above nar- 
rative may appear to some of your 
, there is one circumstance 
connected with the conversation 
alluded to, which makes me dwell 
on it with peculiar emotions, and 
recollect it with gratitude to God, 
and which, I hope, will gratify all 
who peruse this paper.—I have 
already stated that there were two 
sons of the old man present when 
I visited him, to the elder of whom 


I particularly addressed myself. 


The younger brother, a youth 
about eighteen or twenty, had also 
listened attentively to the conver- 
sation ; but of him I took no par- 
ticular notice at the time. I bade 
farewell to the family, and felt but 
too little satisfaction in the occur- 
rence to cherish it long in my me- 
mory; it was like many similar 
events frequently recurring in the 
round of ministerial duty. Indeed, 
amidst the numerous, and pressing, 
and unceasing cares of the pastoral 
office, the circumstances connected 
with the old man had nearly abl 
been forgotten, when they were 
brought again fully to my recol- 
lection by the following occur- 
rence, 
The younger brother called upon 
me, and stated his desire to become 
a member of our church. In the 
course of conversation, I ascer- 
tained that what I had said on the 
occasion of my visit to his father, 
had mace a deep impression upon 
his mind. He had never been 
told the way of salvation before, 
and the passages which I had read 
from the Bible had led him to re- 
flection. He began to attend on 
my ministry ; and a series of ser- 
mons which I preached on “ Jus- 
tification,” by the Divine blessing, 
communicated to him an increase of 
knowledge. He became convinced 
of his ignorance and unworthiness, 
was inclined to learn, and became 
acquainted with the truth as it is 
in Jesus. I was much interested 
in the young man; ‘his natural 
abilities appeared above mediocrity, 
and his humble state of mind 
showed the influence of heavenly 
teaching. When stating his wish 
to join the church, and replying to 
some of my inquiries, he said he 
hoped he now understood the na- 
ture of the Lord’s Supper; and 
that he wished to partake of it 
with a Christian church, as an act 
of fellowship with them, and in the 
hope that his obedience to the 
command of Christ, and his re- 
membrance of him, would be ac- 
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companied with gratitude for all 
that Christ had done for him. I 
had several interviews with him, 
and had increasing reason to be- 
lieve that he would be a useful 
member of a Christian church. 
He was admitted to our commu- 
nion, and we have had no reason 
to regret his admission. He is 
now one ef our most active Sunday- 
school teachers, and by his amiable 
and consistent deportment adorns 
the gospel of Christ. By his per- 
suasion his mother and _ brother 
have been brought under the 
preaching of the gospel, which they 
had neglected before. The circum- 
stances of the family are such, as to 
preclude them from seeing your 
Magazine ; so that I can the more 
freely communicate the above par- 
ticulars. In this case, I have had 
no reason to regret the discharge of 
a duty, though painful at the time; 
and I hope it has taught me a lesson 
which | was sometimes too slow to 
learn,—that the best way to pro- 
mote our own comfort and useful- 
ness is, to go forward in dis- 
charging all our duties with firm- 
ness and affection, leaving all 
consequences with God. 

Yours, &c. A Pastor. 


Bese seses 


FURTHER REPLY TO QUERIES ON 
ORDINATION. 


(To the Editors.) 


1 never intended the few lines 
which I sent you as “a Reply” to 
the Questions which had been 
proposed in your Magazine for 
June, on Ordination ; and I think 
you will find that it was your 
printer which styled them so, and 
not I. Few of your readers could 
be better pleased than myself, to 
see the subject fairly, i. e. scrip- 
tu discussed, on both the 
Queries which you have very pro- 
perly admitted into your work. 
Certainly it appears to me, at pre- 
sent, that the place of ordination is 
of little importance, compared with 
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the character of the persons to be. 


“persons to be erdained. 
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ordained ; and if ministers are but 
sufficiently careful on the latter 
point, there will not be much 
cause for “regret,” though, “owi 

to very peculiar circumstances 
they should sometimes act con- 
trary to the usual practice among 
Congregationalists. In the instance 
referred to, there would have been 
the full approbation of the church 
before the ordination ; had there 
been an opportunity of laying,the 
important business before them 
previous to the solemnity. There 
is scarcely a subject, I conceive, of 
greater importance to the Church of 
God, in the present day, than that 
of admitting persons.to the sacred 
work of the Christian Ministry ; 
and with your kind permission, 
Gentlemen, I would introduce the 
following quotations into your va~ 
luable publication. 


«<The Apostles ordained Elders by 
prayer and fasting. This is: recorded for 
our imitation, and certainly ought not 
to be omitted, considering the importance 
of the office; and that all depends on 
receiving the Lerd’s blessing on the ser- 
vice. Itis worthy of remark, that while 
so many disputes have taken place as to 
the mode and validity of ordination, on 
which the Scriptures are in a great mea- 
sure silent, so little attention should 
have been paid to the character and qua- 
lifications of the persons to be ordained, 
which are amply described in the word 
of God. It is strange, too, that even as 
to the mode, men have so generally de- 
parted from the Scriptures; for fasting 
upon such occasions has fallen into ge- 
neral disuse.” —J, Haldane. 

** The chief difficulty connected with 
the business of ordination, will almost 
always be found in selecting the proper 
- The character 
given of these persons, particularly in 
the Epistles, and generally th ut 
the New Testament, is the authoritative, 
the perfect, and the only, directory con- 
cerning this subject. This character is 
ever to be regarded as indispensable, and 
invariably to be demanded. Unless it 
be found substantially in a candidate for 
ordination, he is of course to be re- 
jected. 

‘« Particularly he is, in the evangelical 
sense, to be a good man, of a fair Chris- 
tian profession; of an unblameable 
Christian life; holden in esteem by the 
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chareli ; well réported of by others; of 
@ompetent capacity and attainments ; 
and marked with that prudence which 
our Saviour required of his Apostles. 
Ffis doctrines are to be evangelical and 
uncortupt; and his public exhibitions 
edifying and approved. All these cha- 
racteristics, those who ordain are bound 
to see amply attested. Indeed, unless 
he possess them, he cannot, in my opi- 
nion, be warrantably licensed to preach 
the gospel. 
“« Among the things indispensably ne- 
in the character of such a candi- 
date, and yet not unfrequently less in- 
sisted on than their ministerial duty de- 
mands, is the prudence or discretion just 
mentioned. A man may be a good man, 
and yet be indiscreet : but he can hardly 
be @ useful man. An indiscreet or im- 
pradent minister will rarely do good at 
all, and will certainly do much harm, 
A minister is au object of inspection to 
all eyes) and regarded as responsible to 
all men, Every impropriety, even such 
as would be unnoticed in other men of 
fair cheracters, will be seen, marked, 
and remembered_in him, as a serious 
defect ; and will produce serious mis- 
chief. The minister who would avoid 
this mischief must, like the wife of 
Cesar, not be suspected by persons of 
moderation and candour. 
*« It was a memorable observation of 
a late venerable Minister of Massachu- 
setts, a man distinguished for wisdom 
and excellegce, and of more than sixty 
years standing in the sacred office, that 
among all the ministers at whose dis- 
mission be had been present, and who 
were dismissed for some faults in them- 
selves, neither heresy nor immorality 
had occasioned the dismission of more 
than one out of twenty; which impru- 
dence had been the cause of their cala- 
— to the remaining nineteen. Of the 
truth of this observation there cannot 
be a doubt. He whe considers the un- 
easiness, contentions, and other mis- 
chiefs, accompanying this event, will 
deeply feel the importance of preventing 
the chief cause of these evils. But this can 
be effectually done only by refusing to 
admit imprudent men into the ministry. 
——Prudence is the great preventive of 
all thoughtless, rash, and dangerous 
conduct. Imprudence, on the contrary, 
betray a man into every headlong mea- 
sure ; and~lays up abundant materials 
for sore mortification and repentance ; 
ucing multiplied evils, which must 
, but can never be repaired. 
When, therefore, St. Paul requires Timo- 
thy to lay hands suddenly on no man, in 
order to avoid becoming a partaker in 
other men’s sins, and to keep himself pure, 
he is justly understood as cautioning’ 
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Timothy against introducing imprudent 
as well as irreligious persons into the mi- 
nistry.”"—Dr. Dwight. 
Your's, most respectfully, 
Parmitive. 
ON RELIGIOUS EXCITATION. 

Ir is generally acknowledged as 
an aphorism in medicine, appli- 
cable also in religion and morals, 
that all excitation, whether applied 
to body or mind, is more or less 
dangerous, unless administered 
with caution ;—too little or too 
much may produce ruinous ef- 
fects; to avoid extremes, marks 
the man of penetration and wis- 
dom. From the stage, the dangers 
of strong artificial excitement, 
through the medium of sensible 
objects, are lamentably evident. 
The pulpit has ample opportunity 
of producing effects abundantly 
superior to all the collected ener- 
gies of the theatre. It is the grand 
corrective and mighty bulwark of 
religion and morality ; the defence 
of nations; the salt-which coun- 
teracts the alarming corruptions of 
society. Yet, when mounting the 
sacred desk, a preacher should be- 
ware what sort of effect he wishes 
to produce; various ones may re- 
sult from the same performance : 
or it may produce either a good 
or a bad one, according to cir- 
cumstances. Beautiful narratives, 
highly-wrought descriptions, da- 
ring irony, poignant satire, pa- 
thetic scenes, an occasional dash 
of facetiousness, rounded periods, 
and a graceful gesture, are among 
those exquisite and powerful ire 
centives, which, however enchant- 
ing and desirable, must be cau- 
tiously employed, lest all the re- 
sult be an admiration of the man 
only ; breaking forth in such ex- 
pressions as— What painting! 
What humour ! What effect ! What 
aman! What a preacher! I hope 
those dark days will never return, 
when the principal aim of the 
pulpit, or other means of reli- 
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gious instruction, was te produce 
stage-effect, rather than to win 
souls; and all this, too, under pre- 
tence of the glory of God. As 
Protestants, let us ever remember, 
that this was exactly the way in 
which Anticurist attained his un- 
exampled power and magnificence ; 
strong excitement has ever been 
his grand Palladium. 

Excitation, though essentially 
necessary in religion, can never 
be regular or useful, -any further 
than as it springs from enlightened 
spiritual knowledge ; the passions, 
those “ sails of the soul,” should 
move only in obedience to the 
sound dictates of a sanctified un- 
derstanding, lest shipwreck re- 
sult. In advocating our public 
benevolent institutions, the pulpit, 
with all its auxiliaries, should not 
aim exclusively at mental effect, 
without pointing out the reasons 
for our charity, and convincing us 
that we shall do wrong in with- 
holding it; the subject may be 
blazoned in such a manner as to 
produce an effect quite contrary to 
that which a preacher and his au- 
dience desire, and a cause may 
suffer through the indiscretion of 
its warmest patrons. 

Nor is it in the pulpit alone 
that such excitement is practised. 
The rising generation are far be- 
yond any former period, laudably 
engaged in promoting the cause of 
benevolence, and are privately, 
and publicly urged forward, by 
means not always and wholly un- 
exceptionable. The regular re- 
ports of their transactions, with 
the invidious comparisons of their 
success or non-success, followed 
also by corresponding applause or 
censure, sometimes with envy and 
mortification, appear calculated, 
by their over-exciting influence, 
to produce serious evils, though 
they may be, and indeed have 
often been, attended with- much 

Yet, as we must not do 
evil that good may come, so nei- 
ther should we do good in such a 
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manner that evil may result, lest 
our good should “ be evil spoken 
of,” and that justly. Permit me 
to point out the tendency of this 
unnatural stimulus to the mind in 
religion, especially to the youth~ 
ful mind. Stimulants we must, 
indeed, always have, (for who is 
not a sluggard?) but I mean sus 
picious and dangerous ones, which 
may be denominated artificial ; 
for as wholesome food is a natural, 
suitable, and effectual stimulus to 
the body, without which it cannot 
long subsist ; so there are religious 
stimuli to be always regularly and 
safely applied: others resemble 
those fiery things, which, under 
the delusive name of cordials, ex 
hilarate only for a time, to be fol- 
lowed by weakness, disease, and 
death. 

Excessive religious excitation, 
by improper means, is uniformly 
succeeded by languor, and that 
sort of feeling called enzut. Unless 
constantly supplied, an aching va- 
cuum remains; nothing can be 
relished without the usual stimu. 
lus; the religious voluptuary starves 
in the midst of plenty; his peace 
is disturbed, and he wanders in 
quest of that artificial happiness, 
and highly-seasoned amusement, 
not easily obtained ; while he re- 
jects that solid comfort which 
might readily be supplied. The 
religious. Epicure should recollect, 
that food which he rejects as light 
and insipid, is the same as he once 
enjoyed, only not administered 
with those condiments, possessing 
no really nutritive qualities, and 
adding nothing to the growth, 
health, or stability of his frame. 
It appears singular, that, in our 
age, simplicity in dieting the body 
should be generally recomm 
and practised ; but the mind, not- 
withstanding the Apostolic injunc- 
tion to “ think soberly,” is to be in- 
cessantly stimulated, till wrought 
up to mental intoxscation. 

A superficial piety naturally fol- 
lows such proceedings ; for where 
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the mind is excited more by ex- 
traneous means, than by the all- 
impelling force of Divine truth, it 
cannot embrace the Gospel from 
deliberation ; of course, not from 
real evidence and sound convic- 
tion, since the power of calm re- 
flection seems lost in sensation. 


Hence, many suddenly avow their. 


attachment to religion, endure for 
a time, and suddenly “ fall away,” 
because their stinuli fail, by long 
use, to have their wonted effect, 
and stronger cannot easily be 
found. If ever found, they may 


rouse, for a while, the torpid soul, . 


till at length no excitement will 
have any impression, and the mind 
languishes in its own misery. 

But the greatest evil is, that 
these stimulants evidently lead to 
the awful delusions of hypocrisy ; 
for when under their strong opera- 
tions, one may be apt to conclude, 
Surely, this must be religion; I 
am a genuine.Christian ; this must 
be Divine grace operating upon 
me; What else can it be?—Yet, 
the deluded soul can assign no rea- 
son for this important supposition, 
but some peculiar sensations when 
under great excitement. It is 
painful for a minister to labour 
without success; it is a more 
piercing thought that there is a 
possibility of ignorantly leading 
unwary minds to destruction. 

Are we then, Gentlemen, to be 
content with treating mankind as 
mere reasoning intelligences ?—to 
meglect or despise the aid of the 
passions and feelings in religion? 
Are we to make them cool philo- 
sophizing theorists, by addressing 
them with all the dryness of a 
mathematical lecture? Are our 
numerous juvenile societies to be 
suppressed ?——By no means. Let 
all be roused from the long sleep 
of death, by sound argument, loud 
appeals to the conscience, and 
every other auxiliary which does 
not imply, or endanger a sacrifice 
of the native impulse of Divine 
truth, to the gratification of false 
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feelings and desires ; let the youth- 
ful mind, naturally ardent, san- 
guine, and impetuous, be suitably 
urged by prudent measures, un- 
der the guidance of age and ex- 
perience ; but let us beware of a 
religious empiricism, lest, like those 
who daringly practice on the body, 
we do more harm than good, and 
eventually lose more than we gain. 
Homo. 
ON IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

IN REPLY TO A QUERY IN 

THE CONG. MAG. FOR SEP- 

TEMBER, 1824. 

(To the Editors.) 

I nave been rather more at a loss 
to discern wherein your correspon- 
dent differs from what are usually 
considered the views of the Ortho- 
dox, than where he is one with 
them: for, if a person admit, with 
the Querist, that a sinner “ is ac- 
counted and. accepted of God as 
righteous, in consideration of the 
ovedience and sufferings of Christ, 
by which the claims of Divine 
justice are completely satisfied ;” 
and, that “it is unquestionable, 
that righteousness is imputed to 
believers, irrespective of any works 
or merits of their own,” I think he 
evidently approves that, wherein 
the marrow of the subject, as to 
the ground of a sinner’s justifica- 
tion, is scripturally comprised. 

In such a statement, there is 
evidently the substitution, or sure- 
tyship of Christ; also, that the 
justification of the sinner arises 
from the work which Christ, as 
Mediator, performed for him ; and, 
that the law-claims which Divine 
justice had upon the sinner, having 
been satisfied by his surety, the 
result is, his deliverance from all 
condemnation, and his right to 
eternal life through his Redeem~ 
er’s obedience and sacrifice. . Out 
of the numerous texts, which de- 
cidedly support such views, we 
may select a few:—“Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our. sorrows: he was wounded 
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fot our transgressions; he was 
bruised for our iftiquities: the 
chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes 
we are healed.”—Isa. liii. 4, 5. 
“ For he hath made him to be. sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.”—2 Cor. v. 21. 
* For as by one man’s disobe- 
dience, many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one, shall 
many be made righteous.”—Rom. 
v.19. * Who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God’s elect? It 


is God that justifieth: Who is he- 


that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died.”—Rom. viii. 33, 34. Though 
we call no man master in forming 
our religious views, yet, if the 
testimony of Witsius be of any 
weight, and who will dare to trifle 
with such a name? let the fol- 
lowing extract from his work on 
the Covenants be attentively re- 
garded. In chapter the eighth, 
on Justification, he thus writes :— 
“ We thus define the justification 
of a sinner ;—Jt is a judicial, but 
gracious act of God, whereby the 
elect and believing sinner is absolved 
Srom the guilt of his sins, and hath 
a right to eternal life adjudged to 
him, on account of the obedience 
of Christ received by fuith.”— 
Italics in the original.) Speak- 
ing of Christ’s obedience, he adds, 
—“ Whatever of this kind Jesus 
performed, he did it by a volun- 
tary undertaking, with the Fa- 
ther’s approbation, in the room 
and seve 
servedly imputed to them, and 
placed to their account: just as 
what a surety pays for a debtor, 
or in his stead, is accounted as 
paid by him to the first creditor.” 
Again; “Now in virtue of this 
union or oneness,” (referring to 
John, chap. xvii.) “ which the 
elect have with Christ by faith, 
they are accounted to have done 
and suffered in Christ, whatever 
Christ did and suffered for them.” 
Nor does it appear, to the present 


of the elect; it is de- 
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writer, how the important, yea, es- 
sential doctrine of Christ’s obedi- 
ence unto death, asa full atonement 
for sin, can be consistently main- 
tained, where the imputation of the 
benefit of that obedience is denied. 
For, ifit was necessary that our great 
High Priest should “have some- 
thing to offer,” it must be equally 
expedient, that the merit of his 
mediation should be applied to his 
people; and in no way can we 
conceive of that being done, but 
on the ground of his righteousness 
being imputed to them. Though, 
if the import of the term éo im- 
pute be granted, we would not 
stand debating for a word, yet it 
is a scriptural lerm. God is said 
to impute righteousness without 
works, Rom. iv. 6., as quoted from 
the xxxiid Psalm. If it be imputed, 
it must be the righteousness of one 
whose works merited righteousness 
for the sinner: so that while it 
excludes our works, we are con- 
strained to admit, that it is by the 
works, merit, or obedience of 
Christ, that we are justified before 
God the Father. But “a lover 
of truth” seems to have been per- 
plexed, because the righteousness 
spoken of, is said generally to be 
that “of God,” or “of faith.” 
—Surely this cannot hinder, but 
that the righteousness which jus- 
tifies a sinner, is personally and 
meritoriously the righteousness of 
Christ, who is called “ the- Lord, 
or Jehovah our righteousness,” 
Jer. xxiii.6, in whom Paul prayed 
to be “ found,” doubtless because, 
discovering the utter worthlessness 
of his own, he was enabled so to 
apprehend the Redeemer’s righ- 
teousness, in its fitness to justify 
the believer in Christ, that he fully 
renounees the one, and places his 
whole reliance on the other. While, 
therefore, the righteousness, thus 
apprehended by faith, is justly con- 
sidered as wrought out by the obe- 
dience of the Mediator, there is 
no incongruity in our admitting 
that it is the righteousness of God, 
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and of faith, seeing it is of him 
that Paul speaks, as being *‘ God 
over all, blessed for ever.” More- 
over, Christ, as obeying and suf- 
fering for his people, must be 
viewed as ordained thereto by the 
Father. “ Behold my elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth.” Isa. 
xlii. In consequence of Christ's 
voluntary engagement to be his 
people’s surety, God, in the ex- 
ercise of justice, and from a neces- 
sary regard to it, had claim upon 
the Redeemer, for a full reparation 
of his violated law. Christ's obe- 
dience being thus a debt due to 
God, and the law being magnified 
and made honourable thereby, the 
Fyrom thus completed is 
fitly called “the righteousness of 
God.” With no less propriety is 
it en of as “the righteousness 
of faith ;” for faith, as a grace of 
the Holy Spirit, descending into 
the heart of man, connects that 
heart with the righteousness re- 
vealed ; it is seen, approved, em- 
‘ braced, relied upon, .and enjoyed, 
by its exercise. We may conclude, 
by only remarking, in the words 
of your serious correspondent, that 
those who thus apprehend Christ, 
are not only BE idee prove but 
justly “accounted righteous, on 
the ground of what the Redeemer 
xformed and suffered.” May we 
Fe enabled daily to make it our 
- prayer, that we may “ be found in 
Hin.” Yours, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, J. 
Oct. 7. ' 


SVesesetes 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE 
REV. MR. THOMSON, OF CLAP- 
HAM, TO THE REV. JOB ORTON. 

¢ Communicated by J.B. W.) 
: London, Nov.4, 1778. 

Dear Sir,—I was much struck 

with the justness and propriety of 

the observation, “ that low-spi- 
rited hearers should have low-spi- 
rited preachers.” It hath fur- 
nished me with many useful re- 
flections. 1 fear we, whose pro- 


vince it should always be to have 
a word in séason to the weary, 
disconsolate soul, are not suffi- 
ciently attentive to this business ; 
and that we do not study as we 
ought to do that amiable part of 
our Master’s character, who was 
so tenderly touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities. I thank you 
for the hint, I will lay it up in my 
memory, and hope to profit by it. 

I have frequently read those 
marks and characters which our 
most serious divines have laid 
down of a ‘true Christian, till fear 
and trembling have laid hold on 
me, and I have cried out, Who 
then can be saved? 1 think they 
are not such which the sacred 
oracles of truth have laid down. 
If I understand any thing of the 
gospel dispensation, it is a-mer- 


ciful provision of heaven for - 


the relief of fallen, guilty, de- 
praved creatures. It supposes im- 
perfections, frailties, and infirmi- 
ties to cleave to us in the present 
state. But then it assures us that 
our heavenly Father, who knows 
our frame, will never impute to 
us those sins and imperfections 
which are our daily: grief and 
burden, and which we unfeigned- 
ly strive against. With him we 
know there is forgiveness that he 
may be feared. And are we not 
allowed, by the very tenor and 
spirit of the gospel-covenant to 
draw comfort, even from those 


C, painful doubts and darkness which 


sit so heavy upon our minds, anil 
sink us to the very dust? Is it 
not an evidence of our sincerity, 
that our hearts are in the main 
right with God, and that we are 
wrought into a true relish for di- 
vine enjoyments, which we should 
never lament the want of, if they 
were not suited and adapted to 
our taste? I remember an honest, 
pious, good soul once said to me, 
at the close of life, that he had an 
humble hope, through grace, of 
being admitted into a better world, 
as the pleasures of religion and 
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devotion were his greatest plea- 
sures, and the people of God his 
most delightful companions on 
earth. If the gospel set the stan- 
dard of a true Christian so high 
as some pious well-meaning per- 
sons have done, would it not be 
utterly inconsistent with. the pre- 
sent state of human nature, and 
consequently be such an objection 
to it, as a revelation from the Fa- 
ther of Mercies as could not be 
easily answered? It hath pleased 
the great Author of our nature, 
that our souls should in some re- 
spects be dependent on our bo- 
dies, and the dispositions of the 
one influenced in a great measure 
by the temperament of the other ; 
and who will say, Why hast thou 
made me thus? A good hope, 
through grace, is more than such 
sinners deserve, and for which we 
can never be sufficiently thankful. 
Methinks then we should humbly 
leave it to unerring Wisdom to 
bestow those peculiar vouchsafe- 
ments of a clear and triumphant 
assurance, when and where he 
pleases, to answer particular pur- 
poses of Providence, and to give 
an attestation to the sustaining 
power and influence of the gos- 
pel in‘the most solemn and im- 
portant scenes, This I apprehend 
to be the case when some emi- 
nently pious persons have been 
made to rejoice in the view of 
death and judgment ; but surely 
we should judge very rashly to 
make this essential to the very 
being of a Christian and the ne- 


..cessary consequence of the new 


nature. I have, for several years, 
paid a particular attention to the 
disposition and behaviour of dying 
persons, and (what perhaps you 
will think a strange and odd turn) 
have frequently attended (as a 
spectator) public executions with 
the same view, to make observa- 
tions on the carriage of immortal 
creatures, in the fulness of health, 
launching from one world into 
another. But as the consequence 
Cone. Mae. No, 83, 
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of such observations, I have sel. 
dom met with any thing but the 
most perplexing and confoundi 

difficulties which have presen 

themselves to my mind. I have 
seen the wicked apparently with. 
out fear, and having no bands in 
their death; while those of whom 
the world is not worthy, have walk- 
ed humbly with God all their days, 
walk in darkness and see no lig 

and at last breathe out their souls 
in sorrow and a doubting frame. I 
have seen some of the most eminent 
saints leave the world with no 
higher attainments than a good 
hope through grace of an interest 
in God’s covenant mercies, while 
those of a very dubious character 
have gone off with seeming joy 
and triumph. These are matters 
too hard for me to reconcile and 
account for, and which can only 
be cleared up by the light of ano- 
ther world. One observation I 
have made, that has been generally 
true, with respect to eminently 
pious and good Christians—their 
dying behaviour has taken its 
complexion from their habitual 
constitutional frame. I was inti- 
mately acquainted with a sensible, 
pious lady, who, in the early part 
of life, had been entangled in the 
snares of scepticism and infidelity, 
but had been happily freed from 
them, had taken great pains in 
examining the evidences of Chris« 
tianity, had taken up her profes- 
sion of it upon examination and 
principle, and for upwards of 
thirty years was an ornament to 


“her profession, and enjoyed the 


calm pleasures of religion and 
piety. I conversed much with 
her in her last illness, about twelve 
months ago, and some of the last 
words she was able to speak were 
these. “Mr. Thomson, I feel 
none of that rapture and joy which 
I have heard and read of some 
enjoying in my dying circum. 
Hoch but I bids God my mind 
is calm, composed, and resigned, 
and, through the grace of the gos- 
4E 
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pel, I can look forward to the 
‘world before me with comfort and 
hope.” From a variety of in- 
stances of this kind which have 
come under my notice, compared 
with the indubitable marks and 
characters which the scriptures 
haye laid down of a true Chris- 
tian, I am brought to this con- 
clusion—“ that it is a much more 
. Fational and safe way of judging 
of our state by the habitual bent 
Bane of the soul to God, and 
the degree of care, and pains, and 
watchfulness that have been exer- 
cised to keep ourselves in the love 
of God, than by any heights of 
rapture and joy which some have 
actually attained, and it is to be 
feared, many have pretended to.” 
Pardon, dear sir, the tedious- 
ness of these reflections; they 
spontaneously arose from reading 
a paragraph in your letter. Per- 
haps I may have entertained very 
mistaken notions on this subject ; 
if so, I am glad I have so far 
opened my heart to you. I would 
not be deceived in a matter of so 
much importance, and I am sure 
there is no one so capable of set- 
ting me right. 
he ladies join in respectful 
compliments to yourself and Mrs. 
Holland, with, dear sir, - 
Yours very affectionately, 
J. Tuomson, Jun. 


wee weteses 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF OLD 
AUTHORS BY MODERN EDI- 
TORS. 


(To the Editors.) 


GentLemen—There is a custom 
alarmingly prevalent in the pre- 
sent day, not of reprinting the 
rare productions of our old au- 
thors, but of pruning and polish- 
ing them down to the taste of the 

, and then, in their emasculated 
and fashionable garb, sending them 
out as improved editions. Now 
there really is so much flagrant 
‘injustice, as well as insufferable 
arrogance, in this procedure, that 
I hope I may be allowed in your 


(CNovemsen, 


pages to lift up my voice against 
80 unhallowed, so illiterate a ptac- 
ti¢e, which, if it proceed for some 
few’ years in the same ratio as it 
has done lately, will go far to an- 
nihilate all our ancient authors, 
and leave us nothing in their room 
but a Mosaic, where indeed the 
ground is noble and elegant, but 
the connecting principles too dis- 
similar and too brittle to preserve 
either the uniformity or continuity 
of the work. Your pages are of 
late become so archaiological, that 
I really hope an appeal to you is 
not misplaced, and, perhaps, it 
may not be altogether useless in 
preventing, in some measure, the 
ferther progress of this sacrilege 
on the memory of our forefathers, 
and particularly as the evil com- 
plained of, is almost confined to 
the theological works of the non- 
conformist divines. I shall, offer 
several observations which may 
tend to expose this evil. 

The public cannot but notice— 
1. The arrogant assumption of supe- 
riority included in it. This practice 
is generally carried on under the 
pretence of improving the original. 
But, Gentlemen, I beseech you, 
are these writings so jeune, and 
wrought out of such materials, that 
they need the polishing hands of 
modern editors before they are suf- 
fered to meet the public eye? Or 
if it be urged, that the public 
taste, since the first printing of 
these works, is considerably al- 
tered and improved, and that those 
thoughts, and that style of compo- 
sition, which received the appro- 
bation of the seventeenth century, 
would now require, granum salts, 
even to be endured: I answer, the 
alterations alluded to, are either 
of the thoughts or of the manner 
of the original. If they regard 
the thoughts, let us remember, 
that, as moral truths, they are be- 
yond the reach of time and fashion, 
and, like their subject, are im- 
mortal. If they regard the man- 
ner, still we should venerate that 
uncouthness, if'so it must be called, 
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which effected more for the moral 
and spiritual habits of mankind, 
than all our polish, and refinement, 
and affected superiority. And 
surely, from mere motives of cu- 
riosity, we should wish to know 
how they wielded those intellec- 
tual and moral weapons, which, in 
their hands, were so powerful. If 
these editors really possess the su- 
periority they challenge, let it ap- 
pear in their own works. Let 
them not try their skill on these 
master-pieces, lest they deface 
what they never can restore. 

2dly. The injustice shown to the 
auhor, and this more especially 
when the alteration is not acknow- 
ledged. Surely, it is the com- 
mon privilege of all authors, that 
they should be permitted to state 
their thoughts in that manner 
which appears to them most na- 
tural. And in men of education, 
and high intellectual cultivation, 
the style is generally an integral 
part and feature of the mind. In 
many instances, the supposed im- 
provement is really a corruption. 
Dr. Mayo’s edition of Owen's ce- 
lebrated work, which was wittily 
said to be Owen deprived of his 
“ spiritual mindedness,” is not the 
only instance of this malapertness. 
Baxter's “‘ Treatise on the Ever- 
lasting Rest,” is changed by the 
hand of Wesley into a treatise of 
“ everlasting confusion.” 

Sdly. The uncertainty it causes. 
It is useless to refer to these mo- 
dern editions, and unsafe to quote 
them, for it is not possible to as- 
certain whether the passage we 
peruse be really the work of the 
author whose name is prefixed, or 
of some modern and often inade- 
quate editor. If this Vandal-like 
practice become general, a total 
scepticism must ensue, and books 
will be entirely useless as to one 
great end which they have hitherto* 
answered, viz. as portraits of the 
mind of their accredited authors. 

4thly. Fhe false estimate of the 
progress of ‘I:terature which wilt 
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ensue. A principal incentive to 
the perusal of old bobdks, is the 
desire to trace the progress of 
thought, the fluctuations of opi- 
nion, the prevailing taste of the 
age,.and the gradual refinements 
of language, all which ends are 
completely nullified by the custom 
I deplore. To insure these ob- 
jects, some have thought that a 
reprint should present a fac-simile, 
even literatim of the original, with- 
out attending to the rules of mo- 
dern orthography. And though 
I would not be scrupulous on this 
point, yet it may be pleaded for 
this strictness, that though our 
ancestors had no system of ortho- 
graphy, and consequently spelt 
indiscriminately, yet it is interest- 
ing to know and to sce that they 
had no system, as that circum. 
stance forms a curious feature in 
the portrait of an intellectual age. 
Add to this, that by a steady ad-~ 
herence to this antique orthogra- 
phy, the etymology of some words 
may be discovered, which other- 
wise it would be difficult to ac- 
quire. [ am personally acquainted 
with some instances corroborating 
this last remark. 

I am almost tempted to wish, 
that posterity may inflict upon 
these improvers the penalties of the 
lex talionis, and alter their works 
even as they have altered the 
works of their ancesiors. At all 
events, I could wish them to build 
the pinnacle of their fame upon 
another foundation than their mu- 
tilations of our oldest and best 


~divines, and would conjure them 


not to be ambitious of that im- 
mortality which he has acquired, 
who wrote a treatise on the faults 
of the Iliad. MILEs. 


Seeseteses 


A SKETCH OF RELIGION IN 1650. 


Barciay, in his. Euphormio, has 
acutely observed, as a eharac- 
teristic of the English nation, that 
“ mec quicquam in numinis cultu mo- 


. 
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dicum possunt ;” and again, that 
they thought “unos se cclestium 
rerum participes, exorles ccleros 
omnes esse.”* Though this feature 
of our character had been remarked 
long before the era of Protestantism, 
as may be apparent to those who 
are familiar with the Pope’s de- 
eretals, a very great proportion of 
which were shdseeeed to the Eng- 
lish nation, in answer to their ap- 
peals to the Pontifical authority, 
yet, perhaps, it was never more 
evident than in the age of the 
Commonwealth. Many circum- 
stances conspired to the peculiar 
development of this national cha- 
racteristic in the period alluded to, 
but; perhaps, none more power- 
fully than the fetters by which 
private opinion had been tied 
down, during the Prelatic tyranny 
‘which immediately preceded it, 
and the cruel persecution with 
which any avowed difference of 
opinion in religious matters had 
been attempted to be crushed. 
Opinion, long depressed by the 
authority of priestcraft and spi- 
ritual domination, rejoiced in her 
newly - acquired freedom; and 
surely to those who are acquainted 
with the principles of human na- 
ture, it cannot be surprising, that 
in her rejoicings for so auspicious 
an event, she was guilty of some 
extravagances, which her maturer 
and more sober.joys would have 
eured. We have often lamented 
the want of a portraiture of the 
religious features of that day: some 
tablet that should groupe together 
the various sects, mark their pe- 
culiarities, and distinctly assign 
to each his genealogy,and his class. 
We might imagine it to present to 
our view, Istly, The divines of the 
old establishment, arranged under 
the threefold division, which the 
impetus of the times had enforced ; 
,as I, The ultra-canonicals, compre- 





* They arc never moderate in their 
ligion——each party considers itself the 


xclusive proprietor of spiritual things, 
and condemns all others as outcasts. 
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hending Sanderson, Heylin, Mor- 

ley, &c. whom opposition had made 

more tenacious, and who would 

not have given up Bel and the 

Dragon to purchase the peace of 
the country. II. Those who were 

willing, from a conscientious re- 

gard to the hierarcy, to yield, in 

some minor points, to the wishes 

of the dominant power, as Usher, 

Featly, Symonds, and Wilkins, in 

which class were included some of 
the most valuable men, and such 

as were ultimately the most ser- 

viceable in the restoration of epis- 

copacy. III. The time-servers, 

amongst whom were Sprait, (the 

eulogist of Cromwell,) Seth Ward, 

and many others, who sailed with 

every wind, and were never re- 

duced to a dilemma amidst the 

many conflicting currents. Of 
this class was that divine, who, 

in Monmouth’s insurrection, la- 

mented the dreadful alternative, 

that if Monmouth succeeded, ex- 

temporaneous prayer would be in 

vogue, and he could not pray ex- 

tempore; and if James remained 
victorious, the mass-book would 
be ordained, and he could not read 
Latin. 

2dly. The next groupe in this 

imaginary tablet should be the 
Presbyterians; — Herle, Baxter, 

Blake, Tuckney, Howe, Jeanes, 
&c. &c. These will form a line of. 
gradation between the order and 

canonical exactness of the Epis- 
copalians, and the somewhat wild 
and enthusiastic eccentricity of the 
following sects. They may be 
known by their mortified counte- 
nances, short hair, black cap, and 
Genevan frock. A character of 
them occurs in a small tract on Li- 
berty of Conscience, which, as it 
was written about the time alluded 
to (1661), and by a Conformist, 
may be considered as a just repre- 


“sentation. 


** The way of their preaching being 
very practical], and accompanied with 
zeal and vehemence, doth leave generally 
deep impressions an the minds of men, 
and consequently creates among the 
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people, a reverentiall esteem for their 
persons. And, indeed, so many preachers 
as there are of the moderate Episcopall, 
or Presbuterian way, there are sv many 
orators whereby they influence the people 
more than if they were so many postil- 
lers. Every one of them almost doth, as 
Tully saith, aculeos relinquere in animis au- 
dientium.* Their way of preaching is not 
whining like that of the Sectaries; «nd 
though far from being in most of them 
conformable to the rules of rhetorick, yet 
I count it suitable to oratory, because it 
doth perswade. *Tis beyond dispute, that 
this way of Puritanicall preaching hath 
insinuated itself much into the affec- 
tions of many, by that civility and 
emendation of manners it hath proselyted 
them into, and so hath obtained respect 
both from them and their relations. Nor 
can it but be supposed that the common 
sort’ of men, I mean such as live by 
trade, whose being either rich or beggars 
depends much on the honesty of their 
servants, should like that sort of preach- 
ers best, who are most passionate and 
loud against vice, and the appearances 
of it. And the impressions of this prac- 
ticall way of preaching are the more per- 
manent in their hearers, because these 
preachers do propagate the belief of the 
morality of the sabbath, and do oblige 
their hearers to discourse on that day 
chiefly of religious things, and to pass 
their time in prayer and repetition of the 
sermons then preach’d. They are highly 
esteemed by a great part of the people 
for the strictness and austerity of their 
lives. Being, for the most part of them, 
not much immerst in the studies of 
school-divinity, and, indeed, more polite 
literature, as philology, &c. they are 
enabled to preach oftener, and have more 
sermons of practical) divinity to print, 
than the reverend divines of the old 
hierarchy ; and, by this means, to add to 
their repnte and credit with the people. 
They converse more generally with one 
another, and with the common people, 
than the reverend divines that are for the 
former prelacydo. So great and generall 
the conversation of the divines call’d 
terian with one another, that not 
one of them can come to live in any 
countrey, but in a few weeks is known to 
all the ministers of that party there, when 
he meets at lectures, or publick fasts. 
Moreover, the divines call’d Presbyterian, 
do more than the others converse with 
their hearers, and, by this means, have 
the interest of confessers among lay- 
people, from whom they hear related 
the most seeret passages of their lives 
and consciences, and of the spiritual 
maladies and desertions they languish 
under,” 





* Leave a sting in the hearers’ soul, 
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Sdly. The next in order are the 
Independents, under which name 
there were many minor subdivisi- 
ons, which may be classed as follows: 
—I. The orthodox, as Owen, Thos. 
Goodwin, Nye, Burroughs, Gale, 
Stukeley. U1. The Mystics. III. Fhe 
Millenarians. Of the orthodox In- 
dependents, the tract already re- 
ferred to speaks as follows: — 

** As to the doctrinall part of religion, 
they concur with the thirty-nine articles 
of the Church of England, and they are | 
generally men of strict lives, and are such 
as have been bred up in the universities. 
Their opinions about church-govern- 
ment, though possivly not true, are not 
unworthy of good and learned men; for 
by such they have been own’d, as namely, 
by dmes, Ainsworth, and Cotton, of New 
England, Such is the peculiar temper 
and complexion of most people of these 
persnasions, and the melancholy of them 
more fix’d and sharp than that of an 
other party, that this concurring with 
religion, (of which I doubt not but very 
many of them have a true sense,) will in- 
cline them to persist in their present 
practices. Of the heighth and settled- 
ness of these men’s discontents, we had 
experience, in their Yoluntary removal 
out of the nation, carrying their estates 
with them, some to Holland, and others 
to New Englund; when the other more 
sagacious party of Nonconforrists, since 
called Presbyterians, chose to weather out 
the storm at home, and to get for them- 
selves as good times as they could.” | 

II. Of the Mystics, among whom 
were Vane, and Peter Sterry, we 
know not what to say. Perhaps 
Baxter’s judgment of the two 
leaders is as correct as aby ;—that 
“ vanity and sterility were never 
more happily conjoined,” _ Of 
Sterry, Sir Benjamin Rudyard 
used to say, he was “ too high for 
this world, and too low for the 
other.” For our parts, we con- 
fess, we have not yet come to any 
decided . opinion respecting the 
sentiments of this sect, and that 
simply because we do not quite 
understand them. In our attempts 
to penetrate Sir Henry Vane, we 
have fancied ourselves to resem- 
ble a traveller, whose pathway 
through the umbrageous maze of 
an Indian jungle, is occasionally 
enlightened with the dazzle of a 
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momentary sunbeam, which only 
renders the surrounding darkness 
more awfully impressive. Some- 
times we have imagined that we 
caughtan idea, but it wasdressed up 
in such a fantastic garb, and was al- 
together so incongruous, that it re- 
sembled the phantoms of the night, 
bright, perhaps, but unsubstantial. 
Crommell, for some time, patronised 
this sect, and was thought to have 
attained the enviable felicity of 
being the cloudiest of his party; 
but certainly these clouds, though 
they may have prevented the vul- 
gar eye from’too clear a scrutiny 
of his course, were stiJl, as in na- 
ture, formed by the vigour and 
heat of the luminary they obscured, 
and far from derogating from its 
power, were in reality the very 
medium through which its mighty 
influences passed, and acted on 
the world beneath. III. The next 
in order are the Millenarians, 
amongst whom were Archer, John 
Tillinghast, Ludlow, &c. ; this was 
the most miscellaneous of all the 
parties hitherto mentioned. It 
would have been considered al- 
most a mark of Popery for two of 
them to agree in the same opinions. 
In this only they were united ; — 
to unite with none. All things 
have a genus in which they are 
included ;—confusion was their’s. 
Some of this party afterwards fell 
to Anabaptism, but now we con- 
sider only the Millenarians of the 
Independent denomination. The 
witty Dr. Builer’s axiom would 
have suited here, that “a Puritan 
is a Protestant run mad,” It is a 
strange thing that obedience to 
the’ kingly authority of Christ, 
which has generally been con- 
sidered the strongest bond of 
order and propriety, should be 
pleaded to vindicate disobedience 
to all other authority, and that 
resting the foundation of all power 
in grace, should destroy the 
principles of submission in those 
who professed themselves to be 
gracious, Nevertheless, with all 


the dross of these enthusiasts 
there was a rich vein of piety in 
several of them. John Tillinghast 
was a devoted and zealous servant 
of Christ, though he had drank 
the cup of the fifth monarchy to 
its. last dregs; and his pieces, 
highly tinged as they are with his 
peculiarities, yet contain thoughts 
which may secure them a perusal. 
Most of the soldiers in the latter 
period of the Commonwealth were 
of this serttiment; and certainly it 
affords an interesting view of the 
times, to consider that the inter- 
vals between military exploits 
were employed ‘by the heroic 
troops of Jreton, and Shippon, and 
Flee(wood, in singing of psalms 
and prayer, in preaching and in 
polemical discussions on the most 
abstruse points of theology. We 
think such avocations were at least 
as innocent as the employments of 
modern soldiery. We may fairly 
aver, that such a procedure was a 
phenomenon in history, and that 
it marked a character in the men 
of that time, which on account, 
even of its philosophical existence, 
deserves investigation. 
Un Bovgurnevr. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDUCT OF 
A MORAVIAN MISSIONARY. 


GrntLemMEN,—The precepts of 
the Redeemer have imperatively 
enjoined the exercise of love upon 
all his disciples, to be evinced by 
the interchange of kind services, 
tender sympathies, and affectionate 
prayers. I have rejoiced to wit- 
ness the growing obedience of 
professed Christians to the. new 
commandment, “ that we love one 
another ;” and no fact has been 
more grateful to me, than the aid 
which has been afforded, and the 
sympathy which has been dis- 
played, by our independent so« 
cieties, on behalf of the laborious, 
self-denying, and most devoted 
missionaries of the Moravian 
Church. For them our most elo- 
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quent preachers have pleaded with 
a zeal which displayed their affec- 
tionate regard ;—for them contri- 
butions have been made which 
proved ‘the sincerity of our love. 
Their heavy misfortunes have ex- 
cited our sorrow, and their pecu- 
liar successes have been welcomed 
and commended by us. “ We have 
wept with them that wept, and 
rejoiced with them that rejoiced.” 
Far be it from me to insinuate 
that this Christian sympathy has 
hot been appreciated by the 
United Brethren, I trust it has 
abounded in the thanksgiving of 
many to the glory of God, and in 
affectionate supplications for their 
brethren in Christ, not in ec- 
clesiastical union with them. But 
I must state a fact, which, till 
it is explained or disavowed by 
the members of the Moravian 
Church, will suggest thoughts to 
my mind which, that “ Charity 
which thinketh no evil,” in vain 
persuades me to repel;—a fact 
which I thus bring before the re- 
ligious public, that this just occa- 
sion of offence may, if possible, be 
removed by some satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

In the Barbadoes newspaper, 
the Globe, of the 26th of July last, 
there is a petition to the Speaker 
and members of the General As- 
sembly of that Island, from the Rev. 
C. F. Berg, a senior missionary of 
the Moravian Church, who has 
been for many years placed there, 
praying for leave to establish a 
second missionary station. 

This mode of proceeding- wa’ 
perfectly anomalous and unneces- 
sary, for Mr. Bascon, the member 
who presented it, said, ‘‘ although 
the missionaries of that society 

ad ever been most favourably 
received in this island, yet the 
present one (Mr. B.), with that 
degree of prudence and caution 
which reflected credit on his under- 
standing and judgment, thought it 
right, in times like the present, to 
approach the legislative bodies, 


&e.” The petition itself farther 
confesses that this measure was 
needless. ' 


‘¢ ___. Although the first Missionaries 
of the Brethren, who arrived in this 
island in the year 1765, did not trouble the 
Legislature of the island with their prayer 
or petitim for protection, yet your petitioner 
is enabled to testify, (and which he does 
with the most peculiar gratification and 
with heartfelt gratitude to the dear Le- 
gislators, Magistrates, and others of the 
island,) that the mission has experienced 
and enjoyed fifty-nine years of uninterrupted 
protection, liberty of conscience, free exer- 
cise of its holy religion, and encouragement, 
in having unrestricted access to such slaves 
as have been willing to be instructed in the 
Christian religion by the predecessors of your 
petitioner and himself !!” 

Then the Rev. C. F. Berg wished 
to display, in one of the high places 
of the earth, his extreme caution, 
and excessive prudence! Could I 
bring my mind to think he was 
only influenced by that_petty mo- 
tive, | should pity him and let it 
pass, but with the following quo- 
tation before me, which immedi- 
ately succeeds the above passage, 
I am compelled to feel, that it was 
an occasion most craftily taken, to 
revile and calumniate his mission- 
ary brethren of other communions 
in the hour of their need: let your 
readers judge. 


ws From these considerations your 
petitioner has felt reluctant in troubling 
your honourable house with his petition, 
lest it should appear to the public that 
your petitioner had a wish to obtrude 
himself upon the notice of your honour- 
able house without immediate. necessity. 
But your petitioner most humbly begs 
leave to say, that he has with silent sorrow 
viewed the present critical situation of the 
West Indies, and that he has forcibly felt 
and deeply lamented the cause of that odium 
which has been lately cast upon the ».ame of 
Missionaries of other denominations, who, 
deviating from the purity of the primitive 
Christian church, have, instead of being 
subject to those in authority over them, with- 
stood the ordinance of God, and ty their 
conduct rendered the very name—missiuna 
—an object of suspicion and distrust !!1’? 
These unjust insinuations were 
quite in harmony with the temper 
of the assembly, though one ho- 
nourable member was about to 


proceed rather further than Mr. 
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Berg intended ; for Mr. Pile made 
a few remarks on the late mischie- 
vous conduct of some of the mis- 
sionaries in the West Indies, from 
which he was against granting 
protection to any description of 
missionaries ; and he moved that 
the petition do lie over. He did 
not, however, intend to cast any 
suspicion on the character of the 
Rev. Mr. Berg, of whom he had a 
very high opinion; but as it was 
not possible always to ensure mis- 
sionaries of such principles as those 
of the Rev. Mr, Berg, he should 
‘oppose the prayer of the petition. 
To Mr. Pile the Hon. Cheesman 
Moe, the speaker, replied in a 
lengthened eulogy of the United 
Brethren, and recounts their good 
behaviour in the West India islands, 
and then concludes by saying, “ It 
is, then, fairly to be presumed, in- 
fluenced by the same principles, 
guided by the same tenets, and 
with the melancholy examples pro- 
duced by the mischievous and infa- 
mous attempts of sonie of the Wes- 
leyan missionaries before their eyes, 
that they will tread with a more 
firm and confident step than ever, 
in that road over which they have 
travelled with such security for so 
long a term of years; and that 
they will continue steadily to pur- 
sue that line of exemplary conduct 
which has raised them in the esti- 
mation of all classes of society, 
wherever they have been engaged 
in their holy labours.” What those 
mischievous and infamous attempts 
of some of the Wesleyan missiona- 
ries were, I do not know ; nor can 
I believe that the members of so 
loyal a community have been be- 
trayed into any such melancholy 
violations of Christian principles. 
But the Rev. C. F. Berg is not con- 
tent to refer to those supposed evils 
of the Wesleyan missionaries, but 
he speaks of “the missionaries of 
other denominations.” Yes; he 
casts a side-glance at Demerara, 
and thus calumniates our injured 
Su1ru—not at the first moment of 
alarm, not before the truth was 
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stated respecting that detestable 
business ; but after the petition of 
the London Missionary Society to 
Parliament must have been circu- 
lated by the English papersthrough 
all the colonies, and some of the 
leading journals had with as much 
eloquence as truth successfully de- 
fended the character of our depart- 
ed brother from the base and per- 
jared accusations of his enemies. 
It was at the time when the con- 
spiracy against the West Indian 
missions was disclosed, and every 


.faithful labourer in the field was 


offering thanks to God, that he had 
brought forth “the righteousness 
of his servants as the light, and 
their judgment as the noon day,” 
that this Moravian missionary ca- 
lumniated his brother, truckled to 
the unconquerable prejudices, and 
pandered the malignant passions 
of West India slave-holders. 

I have done with the Rev. C. F. 
Berg: if he be a Christian, he will 
live to blush at the recolleetion of 
this ungenerous transaction. But 
the question I wish ‘to propose to 
all your readers, and especially to 
those who support and advocate 
the London Association in Aid of 
Moravian Missions, is—will the 
elders of that church in England, 
or elsewhere, permit this “ accuser 
of the brethren” to join with the 
calumniators and persecutors of 
our missionaries without rebuke— 
will they allow a reproach so un- 
just to remain without contradic- 
tion? If they do, they will, in my 
esteem, forfeit all claim to the 
warm and generous support they 
have received from the triends of 
the London Missionary Society, 
and lead to the painful suspicion 
that they are more anxious. to 
build up their own Episcopal sys- 
tem in the colonies, than to see the 
extension of Christian instruction 
by other labourers. 

I will not indulge the idea, but 
rather hope they will immediately 


“disclaim and condemn this un- 


brotherly procedure. 
A Lonpon Minister. 
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Poetry:—-The Enid of Time. 
POETRY. 


THE END OF TIME. 


On the frail earth shall the archangel stand, 
One mighty footstep resting on the sea ; 
‘The other planted on the trembling land, 
And there unfold the Eternal One's decree ; 
That He whose all-creating sovereignty, 
Form'd heaven and earth and all that are therein, 
Hath will’d, that circled Time no more shall be :-~ 
Staying his pinions at the boundary-line, 
The long, last day shall rise, eternity begin. 


Unheralded by twilight’s shadowy hour, 

All suddenly shall break that long, last day ; 
Bursting at once into meridian power, 

And flooding heaven with empyrean ray ; 

For yonder azure veil, all rent away, 
Shall shed that fount of concentrated light, 

From which the sun, (to light his darkling way,) 
Was furnished with one spark, when first his bright 
And beamy face smil’d on the frowning brow of night. 


Oh, what a burst of glory then shall fill 
These lower regions, darkling in the sun! 
‘Oh, what a burst of glory shall dispel 
The daylight-darkness of Earth’s dusky zone"! 
Methinks the sun shall abdicate his throne, 
And long for storms to shroud his dazzled eye ; © 
And every star that Night hath called her own, 
In those superna) beams shall fade and die ; 
Light quench’d in light, through all the splendent sky. 


Then He, who hath from all eternity 
Dwelt in those beams insufferably bright ; 
(Still but a shadow of his fulgency, 
His splendour shaded in that shrine of light ;) 
Then He shall come ;—Omnipotence, Ins might ; 
Thunder, his voice ; lightning, his eye, reveals, 
While all creation trembles at the sight, 
And Heaven shakes, and Earth in terror reels, 
Berfeuth the rolling of his chariot-whéels. 


And angel armies, on his fervid track, 
Breasting that sea of light, shall wing their way ; 
Their bright battalions filling Heaven’s wide are, 
Stretching and stretching still im far array : 
And still the eternal portals shall display, 
More legions spreading through the ethereal space, 
Phalanx on phalanx wheeling through the sky ; 
The plumed archangel of superior race, 
And the fair seraph’s form, with more than sun-bright face. 


Oh, who the terrors of that scene can tell ? 
When the last trumpet-blast shall rend the air, 
Echoing and echoing still in lengthen’d swell, 
And rolling on Creation’s bursting ear, 
Till every planet vibrate in its sphere, 
And falter, trembling, on its hearenly way ; 
Till shudd’ring earth shall check her swift career, 
And, terror-stricken, in mid-orbit stay sai 
When that dread peal shall sound on that portentous day. 


Methinks each atom of her frame shall quake, 
Like the frail aspéfi“qaiv’ring in the gale ; 
Centre to pole, all in convulsions shake, 
The mountain-crest meeting the lowly vale : 
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> And all the rocky barriers shall fail 
To curb the billows, foaming mountain high. 
O Earth, O Earth, thy solid strength, how frail, 
When He, thy King, enthron’d in majesty, 
Shall come to rend thy form, and sweep thy glory by. 


Well may’st thou change ! for at that summons dread, 
Death, we are told, shall lend a list’ning ear, 
And starting from his sleep and. lowly bed, 
Transform’d to life immortal shall appear : 
And what art thou but one vast sepulchre, 
Form’d of the sepulchr’d ? we cannot tread 
One spot upon thy wide-stretch’d face, but there 
Some » once endued with life, are spread ; 
Thy very frame is Deatn ;—thou art a world of dead. 


Then, what a scene, when this vast frame of earth, 
This dormant chrysulis, shall spring to light ; 
Her every atom feel a second birth, 
Her myriad myriads waking from their night 
Of long, deep slumber !—Thought, how vain thy might, 
Reason, how unavailing all thy power, 
And mortal ken, how impotent thy sight 
To grasp the fancied vision of that hour ! 
When ail that ever lived, shall live to die no more. 


All that have ever lived! The countless dead, 
Who in the billowy sea have found a tomb, 

Shall then arouse them from their stormy bed, 
Peopling the waves, thick as the ocean-foam : 
All nations to that summoning shall come, 

All who have ever breath’d on Earth’s wide face, 
From hi who first, in Eden’s happy home, 

Image of God, shone with unearthly grace, 


To the last scion of his lengthen’d race ! H.R. 
° St ete ttt ttt 
THE GLOW-WORM. It sheds a glory not its own, 
(From “ The Slave and other Poems.'?) 4 radiance to the world unknown ! 
Be sure with cautious step ye tread . : 
When nar the place yo pan,” Tago loon o beheld 
2 es otar-woren’s Bynes ws shed, The stars, whose number ne'er was 
Wile sey makes its lowly bed, waa.” J 
. ’ 
« Che Rigies of grees : Their countless charms at eve unfold, 


Else may ye chance to quench a beam, Till heaven itself they fill ; 


As sweet as summer-evening we And solemn midnight’s deepest hour - 
The glow-worm’s form, that shines be- Beholds the noon of beauty’s power. 


tween 

Shrub-leaves, at close of da But lo! : e 
Emits a light of golden en ut B.} TP a sun-worlds that sur 
Because the grass-inwoven scene, The girdle of the earth 

Reflected in its ray. And small , hi . 
An emerald tint of hensty lends, A ona worm that gilds the 
That with its native lustre blends. Where’ er its tender light is found, 
So when a soul, by nature light, Alike received their birth 

And » Sweet to shine, From Him whose hand upholds the 
By faith beholds the vision bright, spheres, 
OF things unseen to mortal sight, Serene amidst the wreck of years ! 

Celestial and divine . 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


tt ta etl 


The Complete Works of the late 
Rev. Philip Skelton, §c. $e. ; 
to which is prefixed, Burdy’s 
Life of the Author. Edited by 
the Rev. Robert Lynam, A. M., 
Assistant Chaplain to the Mag- 
dalen Hospital. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
R. Baynes. £3. 12s, 

Puitie SKELTON was a divine of 

the Irish Episcopal Church, who 

flourished for near sixty years in 
the early and middle part of the 
last century. Born in obscurity, 
but endowed with talents:of a su- 
perior order, he long struggled 
with that kind of oppression and 
injustice, which a man of inde- 
pendent mind, and of virtuous 
principle, must expect to meet 
with in an ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
so ill managed as was the Irish 

Established Church, through the 

whole period of our author's life. 

Philip Skelton was perhaps as dis- 

tinguished an ornament to that 

Church, both for learning and ori- 

ginal genius, as it could then 

boast, and perhaps more fit to 
fill its high places than most by 
whom they were possessed; and 
yet he spent his life in obscurity, 
and passed almost the whole of 
his days in rude and_ uncultivated 
districts, where he found but little 
scope for his talents and acquire- 
ments, and where, perhaps, a pas- 
tor of far humbler endowments 
might have been rendered much 
more useful to the people. Year. 
after year rolled on, rich livings 
were bestowed upon young and 
incompetent men, while the learn- 
ed, laborious, eloquent, and ami- 
able Skelton languished in po- 
verty and neglect. Nor was it 
till old age had incapacitated him 
for spheres of larger exertion, that 
the mitred wisdom and piety of 
the Church awoke to honour and 
reward a brother, elevated, by ta- 
lent and zeal, far beyond most of 


his contentporaries. Even to the 
—_ day, it is rather eminence 
and fame in science or languages, 
divinity, influence, or political 
sycophancy, and not the scriptural 
qualifications~of bishops, which 
regulate the bestowment of eccle« 
siastical dignities. It had been 
well if the Irish Establishment 
were the only one which had al- 
lowed its most eminent divines 
and preachers to live and die with- 
out promotion. If Established 
Churches have liberal endow- 
ments, held for the benefit of sa- 
cred science and the cause.of 
Christianity, surely a more scru- 
pulous regard ought to be paid, 
by the dispensers of these rich 
gifts, to the professed purposes 
and sacred ends to which they 
ought to be both legally, and, in 
conscience, devoted. Near sixty 
years Skelton was a clergyman, 
and during even the early part of 
that term he rendered many es- 
sential services to the cause of 
religion by his publications, and 
especially by his writings against 
Deists and Arians—much more 
valuable services than were ren- 
dered by any other clergyman of 
his age and country ; yet his 
superiors in the Church almost uni- 
formly treated him with indiffer- 
ence and neglect. But what has 
been the result? He is remem- 
bered, and theyare fogotten, — 
as they have acquired an ign 

notoriety by their treatment of 
this good and useful man, The 
cause is, however, obvious. Skel- 
ton’s mind was not formed to fall 
in with the tricks either of church 
or state ; and, unlike most of his 
brethren, he was as unwilling to 
pursue preferment, as he was — 
lified to honour and it, 

it followed him, e cease to 
wonder that he was neglected, or 
that he was banished from 
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Civilized society, when we read 
his fearless and almost reformer- 
like appeals. If the humble rec- 
tor of an inconsiderable parish 
eould s himself ‘upon the 
state of the Church as in the fol- 

i what innovations, 
what reformations, what cleansing 
of the Augean stable of the Church 
would he have effected, if he had 
ence been made a bishop or an 
archbi >? = The following cita- 
tions are taken from a sermon pre- 
pared to be preached at the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Cloyne ; 
but the author’s illness prevented 
him from being present ; the ser- 
mon was, however, sent to the 
Bishop. 

** Now had St Paul been to give 
directions to the bishop of some other 
church, differently circumstanced, he 
would probably have given the like gene- 
ral, but a different set of particu'ar in- 
Structions, though under the sanction of 
the same ‘ grace,’ the same ‘ redemp- 
tion,’ and the same ‘ judgment to come.’ 
He. would have said, speak these, or 
these things, as occasion shall require. 

*¢ Were he, for instance, at this day, 
to instruct an Irish bishop, he wou 
say indeed, as then, ‘ shew thyself a 
pattera of good works,’ for the more 
degenerate and dissolute mankind be- 
come, the less disposed they will be 
to wink at imperfection in a bishop. 
Speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine, in uncorruptness, gra- 
vity, sincerity,’ for these are every whiere 
tad swags applicable; surely no where 
more applicable than here, at no time 
anore than now. The more 
apt mankind are through arrogance and 
self-sufficiency to corrupt the faith, and 
warp the Scriptures to their vices, the 
more necessary, no doubt it is, that a 
bishop shonld inculcate the sound and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The 
more impiously they run into levity and 
ridicule of sacred subjects, the greater 
oall there is for a venerable solemnity in 
‘the episcopal chair. more deceit- 
fully they equivocate on fundamentals ; 
the more impudently they declare for 
one thing, and argue for the contrary ; 
the more artfully and disiagenuously 
they undermine Christianity, while they 
-pretend only to reduce it to its primitive 
purity, the greater danger there is of a 

ne a from both truth and 
‘virtue, if their bishop docs not in all 
parts of his doctrine demonstrate an in- 
violabje integrity and sincerity. 
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*¢ But over and above the doctrines, 
so generally requisite to be insisted on, 
were the apostle now here to lay down 
rules for a bishop to regulate his sermons 
or charges, it is hardly to be supposed, he 
would not direct every man, advanced to 
that order, to preach up the duty of a 
natural plainness in dress, in attendance, 
in diet, when the world is running mad 
after artificial refinements. Would he 
not, think ye, charge it home on every 
bishop to preach often, and warmly, on 
the institution of the Sabbath, when the 
leaders of fashion are celebrating that 
solemnity to chance, the god of Atheists, 
and to avarice, the god of sharpers, at a 
gaming table? Would he nat, can we 
imagine, command every bishop to insist, 
that all his clergy should perpetually 
urge the necessity of constantly, and the 
danger of unworthily, communicating in 
the Eucharist, at a time when by far the 
greater part of their hearers absent them- 
selves from it, or come to it, twice a year 
only, in compliment to a great festival, 
or to qualify fora lucrative employment ? 
Would he not, knowing that the bulk of 
the common people are as totally ignorant 
of the plainest principles in religion, as 
the Patagons or the Hottentots, make it 
the first duty of a bishop to sénd his 
clergy with the milk at least of God’s 
word into the dwellings of these babes in 
knowledge, but adepts in all: the~ dis- 
honest arts? What would he order to 
be said by the bishop to his clergy, 
when the spirit of piety is almost totally 
extinguished, and that of religious dis- 
putation flames out in all the fury of its 
old party rage, so that no religious 
warmth is felt in that polemic fire which 
consumes the church? when the hair of 
controversy is pulled from the head, only 
to be split and thrown away? When the 
bone of contention hath nota particle of 
flesh without, nor of marrow in it, even 
they being judges who fight about it ? 
When it is become impossible so much 
as to guess at a man’s faith, at a clergy- 
man’s faith, concerning the doctrine 
into which we were all baptized, by his 
every day repeating the creeds in church, 
or by his continually offering up his 
pabite deyotions to two persons, whom 

e therein expressly calls God, though 
he believes them to be but creatures, 
and, assuch, wholly unworthy of prayer 
and adoration? When it is cried out 
against universally, as a breach of Chris- 
tian charity to give the name of dis- 
honesty or insincerity to prevarication, 
so grossly impious? When the people 
through indifference suffer this to pass 
as a trifle, or through corruption court 
it as consonant to their own duplicity of 
heart? When ‘ they say to the seers, 
See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy 
not unto uy right things; speak unto 
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us smooth things; prophesy deceits ?’ 
When the deceived, aud the deceiver, so 
vannt themseives to beloag to God, as if 
they thought he abhorred sincerity ?”’— 
Vol. iii. pp. 389—321. 

*< All this, notwithstanding, a bishop, 
if he will but look about hiin, shall not 
unfrequently see one of his clergy loiter- 
ing, or dt least but slowly walking, in 
the race he ought to run. Nay, he shall 
see here one, and there another, fast 
asleep, while Christ is sold bya wakeful 
traitor to enemies ‘ who sleep not, ex- 
cept they haye done mischief.’ Whence 
this lethargy on the side of truth and 
goodness ? whence that alertness on the 
part of error, heresy, schism, supersti- 
tion, and wickedness ? Why is God so 
miserably, and the infernal fiend, so 
zealously, so strenuously, served ? what 
infatuation on both sides! with what 
impudence does he call himselfa labourer 
in God’s vineyard, who never labours! 
who never even works! who does no- 
thing, but eat, drink, sleep, shora of all 
his spiritual strength, and fast bound, 
hand and foot, by luxury and indolence, 
on the lap of pleasure, while the gigantic 
Philistines of heresy and immorality are 
upon him! His faith and his conscience 
are so deeply on the snort, that neither 
heaven nor hell can rouse him. If you 
see him at all in motion, it is only to 
perform some mere legal duty, which 
not performed, might deprive him of his 
bread; but here however he gocs so 
close by the statute, and so narrowly 
turns the corner of the canon, that Christ 
hath not the compliment of a hairbreadth 
more, though the sheep he died for, are 
perishing. But were the prospect of a 
better parish, in case of greater diligence, 
set before him-by his bishop, on the 
music of such a promise, like one bit by 
a tarantula, we should probably soon 
see-him in motion, and serving God 
(O shameful!) for the sake of mammon, 
as if his torpid body had been animated 
anew by a returning soul. Is it true 
then, that this world can doso much more 
thanheaven? Yes, with him, who hath 
no sensation, but on the side next this 
world. It is true too, that all men have 
but too lively a feeling on the other side; 
so that it would infinitely advance the 
cause of religion and virtue, were worldly 
wealth and honour always inviolably at- 
tached to superior service. Could reli- 

ion bring over this baptismal enemy to 

er standard, he would do the execution 

of an elephant, I mean, under the 

ment of a steady and skilful 

hand. Did religion hold forth riches 

and honour in her left hand, what might 

she not do with her right !’’"—Vol. iii. 
pp- 392, 393. 


There were many very pleasing 


features in the character of Mr- 
Skelton, which made him exten- 
sively beloved, in the several pa- 
rishes which at different times he 
served.” His liberality to the poor, 
in times of scarcity, was indeed 
remarkable, and highly praise- 
worthy. He often devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his income 
to the relief of his destitute pa- 
rishioners, and twice made a sa- 
crifice, which, to a scholar, must 
have been peculiarly severe: ~ not 
having money enough to meet 
the pressing necessity of his fa- 
mishing people, he sold his library 
to buy meal, which he distributed 
weekly at his own house. We 
could indeed dwell with peculiar 
pleasure on the recital of his many 
excellent qualities as a clergyman, 
but we prefer to present an ex- 
tract or two from the intefestin 
summary of his character, which 
his biographer has given at the 
close of the lengthened narrative 
of his life. After a brief eo 
tion of his person, Mr. Burdy 
says— 


*¢ But it was the chief business of his 
life, he considered, to perform the sacred 
duties of the ministry with conscientious 
care, wherein he was hardly exceeded by 
any clergyman of -any age. Sincere, 
strenuous, vehement in his admonitions, 
he was truly sensible of the importance 
of the glorious end he had in view, the 
eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures. 
He told them of a heavew and a hell 
where the virtuous shall be rewarded 
and the wicked punished, exciting them 
by the most powerful arguments to seek 
the felicity of the one, and avoid the 
misery of the other. He declared open 
war against vice and impiety in every 
station, careless of the event, 
influenced by conscience. To instruct 
the ignorant, rouse the indolent, rebuke 
the obstinate, rectify the misguided, and 
turn the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just, was the great object of his 
labours. 

** His abilities were equal to his zeal. 
The natural powers bestowed on him by 
Providence he improved by an attentive 
application to almost every species of 
literature, but chiefly by a careful pe- 
rusal of the holy Scriptures. His ser- 
mons, fraught with good sense, and ani- 
mated with the sacred truths of the 
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Gospel, were composed in a strong, 
—. oratorial style, that suited the 
forcible manner of his delivery. His 
‘action in the pulpit, which flowed from 
the sincerity of his heart, was either 
violent or temperate according to the 
nature of his subject. An ment he 
used in favour of this méde of preaching 
may not improperly be introduced. 
*« Men,’ he said, ‘ who-are born deaf 
and dumb have the thoughts of others 
communicated to them by external signs ; 
those who are born blind have them 
communicated by words; and therefore 
those who have them communicated both 
by:words and signs, must receive them 
more forcibly.’ ’’—Vol. i. pp. cx, cxli. 
s¢ The purity of his life gave an addi- 
tional authority to his preaching. He 
prescribed no duty, enjoined no mortifi- 
cation, of which he did not first set the 
example by his own private conduct. 
His charities, which, if not well authen- 
ticated, would be incredible, seem to 
lead us back to the pure and primitive 
of the Gospel, when Christians had 
all their worldly goods in common. Even 
in plentiful times he gave, it appears, the 
half of his income to feed the poor; but 
ina year of scarcity he did not allow 
himself the usual’ necessaries of life. 
His forgiving bis indigent tenants their 
sent at sach a season of calamity, his 
denying himself the use of snuff, his 
living on scanty fare for the sake of his 
poor, and above all, his selling tris books 
to. procure them subsistence, eminently 
display his unbounded and uncommon 
charity.”"—Vol. i. pp. cxli, cxlii. 

*« He was also eminent for the virtues 
of humility, sincerity, and gratitude. A 
clergyman, who professes himself the 
follower of a divine Master so distin- 
guished ‘for huntility, should be deco- 
rated, hd thonght, above all others, with 
that amiable virtue. He therefore se- 
verely censured the pride’ and insolence 
80 conspicuous in the conduct of some 
churchmen, who shew themselves so 
very unlike the meek author of Chris- 
tianity. The term gentleman, which is 
usually affixed to that of clergyman, he 
considered as highly improper, it being 
a title of worldly origin unsuitable to 
the spiritual nature of his office. Our 
Saviour, he remarked, was no gentle- 
man, the apostles were no gentlemen ; 
but, he said, our fine genteel clergy in 
the present days do not wish to resemble 
our Saviour or his apostles in any parti- 
cular. Very different was the conduct 
of this humble pastor, who looked on 
his poorer brethren as his friends and 
fellow-creatures, as children of the same 
universal parent, and candidates for the 
same blessed immortality. 

«« His sincerity was at least equal to 
his humility. In his private dealings he 


would. take no advantage of his neigh- 
bour,.nor even rigorously require his 
due, haying a soul superior to every 
thing mean. He was entirely divested 


of hypocrisy and dissimulation ; ~ he- 


strictly kept his word, and spoke the 


truth publicly and privately, without . 


apprehension, dreading only the re- 
preaches of his own consciences, and the 
resentment of his Maker. On no occa- 
sion would he tell a lie himself, or even 
allow another to do it for him. When 
it was inconvenient for him to receive 
visitors, he would not order his servant, 
according to the fashionable mode, to 
say he was not at home, but made him 
tell any one who called, that ke was in 
his roum but could not see company. I 
remember he once excluded almost every 
one frum him for a fortnight, expecting 
then a visit from a certain dignified per- 
son whom he did ‘not wish to see. 

** It may naturally be supposed he 
was not well skilled in the science of 
flattery, often more useful than real 
science for a man’s promotion in the 
world; for he could not say one thing, 
and think another, applaud that with 
his lips of which his heart disapproved. 
He was not fit, like a supple dependant, 
to suothe the vanity, or soften the crimes 
of the great; nor could he, by a tacit 
consent, or smiling rebuke, give coua- 
tenance to vice. He opeuly declared 
his abhorrence of every mean and .un- 
generous deed, of every base compliance 
of principle for the sake of private advan- 
tage. As he would not admit of duplicity 
in himself, he could not bear it in others. 
He was remarkable indeed for a total 
disregard to his temporal interest, when 
it interfered with his duty; a virtue, it 
is said, not always prevalent among 
churchmen.”’—Vol. i. pp. exlii, exliii. 


The works of Mr. Skelton are 
so extensive, and of such vatious 
kinds, that we find some difficulty 
in making our selection of por- 
tions that may give our readers 
a fair and comprehensive view 
of his character and attainments. 
His sermons are numerous, and 
generally of an argumentative and 
manly character; some of them 
possessing great excellences, but 
others of them of doubtful merit, 
and humbler pretensions. When 


he dwells, however, on the great 
and leading topics of the Gospel, 
he is always energetic,’ eloquent, 
and impressive. There are seve- 
ral sermons that deserve to rank 
very high among pulpit compo- 
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sitions, Among these we should 
number the discourse on the Ne- 
cessity and Efficacy of the great 

. Towards the close, we 
find the following impressive pas- 
sage :— 

** Was it thou, the wisdom; the word, 
the light, the eternal Son of God! Who 
from the beginning lay ‘ in the bosom of 
the Father!’ Who sat with him on the 
throne of heaven, in unapproachable 
light and glory! Who, with him, re- 
ceived the hallelujahs of all the heavenly 
hosts! Hallelujahs paid for their being, 
and that of all the worlds, the thrones, 
the dominions, the principalities, the 
powers that were created in thee, by 
thee, and for thee! Was it thou who 
came to save us from sin, and all the 
horrors of the. pit! to make us par- 
takers of thy holiness, and of thy glory ! 

** And didst thou, from the highest 
heavens, descend into this nether world, 
and ‘ take on thee the form of a servant,’ 
{a servant, not only to thy Father, but 
even to us) and ‘ wash our feet,’ and 
our yet more filthy souls! How infinite 
was thy humility! how tender thy pity 
for us! 

** And, who are we Lord ! ‘ that thou 
shouldest come under our roof?’ We 
are not among the great ones of thy 
creation, not among the principalities 
and powers; no, but dust and ashes! 
little! weak! foolish! vain! and O 
that this were all ! 

** O Lord, we are wicked also! rebels 
in arms against thy Father and thee! 
enemies ! ualiens!. ungrateful! contem- 
ners of all thy infinite bounty to us! 
slaves ‘ sold under sin,’ who have chosen 
to serve thy adversary rather than thee! 
and prisoners for this .in chains and 
darkness, under the just sentence of 
death, temporal and eternal! And art 
thou come to save such a race of mon- 
sters from ourselves! from that adver- 
sary! from that sentence! O mercy in- 
finite! O mystery of mercy inconceiv- 
able! 

** And what hast thou done to save 
us? What is the price thou hast laid 
down for Our souls? O how can it be 
told ? What were the banishments, the 
oppression, the poverty, to which thou 
wast exposed, in comparison to the per- 
secutions and accusations, levelled with 
infernal bitterness against thy person 
and character! What were these perse- 
cutions and accusations, to thy agony in 
the garden, when by the extreme torture 
of thy thoughts the blood was forced 
through thy pores! Or what again was 
this to the weight of all our sins, and the 


. wrath of divine justice, poured at once 


upon thy head! To this, death such as 
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ours, would have been pleasure, ‘and 
despair, joy. It would have been impos+ 
sible for thy human nature to have sus- 
tained this load, or withstood the vio- 
lence of such a rack, had not the divine 
nature upheld the human, and hardened 
it for the horrible encounter. 

** And now, blessed Jesus, having ac- 
companied thee, but O at too great adis- 
tance, like thy firstdisciples, we haveheard 
the false accusations laid against thee; we 
have heard the popular cry set up for thy 
blood ; we have heard thy judge acquit 
and condemn thee on the same evidence. 
Now they strip thee! clothe thee again in 
purple as a mock king! and bind thy 
temples with a crown of thorns! Now 
they buffet that sacred head, where in- 
finite wisdom is seated! Now they load 
that awful face, adored by angels, with 
nauseous spittle! Now they tear the 
flesh from off thy bones with their 
scourges! All this time we hear no 
complaints nor answers from thee, thou 
humble, thou silent Lamb of our salva- 
tion! Nay, as often as we can discover 
thy countenance throngh the blood, and 
sweat, and spittle which besmear it, we 
behold in it a settled composure, mixed 
with compassion and tenderness. What 
dignity inthy humility! What heroism 
in thy patience! what a triumph is 
mercy making over malice ! 

‘* But the cross, that altar for the 
great sacrifice is now prepared; the 
amazing, the melancholy procession sets 
out for the place of execution; and lo 
thou art nailed to the accursed tree, 
for the greater reproach, between two 
thieves. Were we as much thy mem- 
bers, blessed Jesus, as we ought to be, 
we should fecl these nails as keenly as 
thou didst. Behold! thy murderers 
taunt and deride thy agonies, and en- 
deavour to prove thee not to be the Son 
of God nor the King of Israel, by the re- 
proach of thy cross; and so the noblést 
instance of goodness that ever was ex- 
hibited to mankind, is represented by 
art and malice, as uothing but impotence 
and imposture. Let heaven and earth 
attend to thy return for’ this, as to a 
sound more sublime ard sweet than that 
which is sent up to the throne by the 
whole celestial choir; ‘ Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ 
O surely thou couldst not pray in vain 
for the pardon of sin, now made thy own, 
at the instant of atoning for it with thy 
blood. If this thy prayer was not heard 
and ted, we all perish for ever, inas- 
much as we all have joined in the act of 
thy murder. Our sins as well as theirs, 
have spit in thy face, buffeted thee, 
crowned thee with thorns ; we as well as 
they have nailed thee to the cross, have 
laboured to dishonour thee in the sight 
of infidels, have shed thy precious blood. 
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«* What other words’ are those we 


hear ae — more ssive of 
an groans of damned, 
My God, my God, whiy hast thou for- 


saken me !"' Yet in these words, which 
all others ever uttcred, mark the 
heinousness of sin; what consolation, 
could he ‘taste it, for him who dies in 
ir! What must sin be which drove 
thee to this ?. How shall he be lost who 
bath thee for a sacrifice, and a fellow- 
sufferer? How the blood begins to 
stagnate in thy wounds! What a ghastly 
overspreads thy countenance ! 
How those eyes that have often swam in 
tears of tenderness for the miseries of 
mankind, now roll in the shadows of 
death, of voluntary death, suffered for 
our sakes and by our hands ! 

“ Hah! What cry is that! What 
darkness ! What shaking of the earth ! 
What yawning of graves! What rending 
of rocks! The! dead, the very rocks, 
hedr thy dying cry, O Saviour of souls ! 
‘The sun h his face from thy death, 
who gave him being. Hell feels the 
stroke of that death, which destroys him 
that had the power of death, and rousing 
her infernal fires, throws the upper earth 
7 convulsions !’’—Voi. iii. pp. 110— 


The peroration of this beautiful 
and truly evangelical discourse is 
at once so able and so just, that we 
must quote it, though we have 
already made large extracts. 


** The wicked heathen shews himself 
unworthy of the reason bestowed on him, 
forgetful of the high rank he is placed in 
by his Maker, and ungrateful for all he 
enjoys, or rather abuses. In all these 
ees as culpable as he ; and 

» * having been once enlightened, 
and having tasted the good word of God, 
you fell away both’ in principle and prac- 
tice, ‘ crucifying to yourself the Son of 
God afresh, and putting him to open 
shame.’ The heathen sinned without 
the light; you against it. He knew not 
the truth»; yeu ‘ held it in unrighteous- 
ness.’ He abused this world, and his 
own nature; you have done the same; 
and. over and above, bave ‘ trodden 
under foot the Son of God, have counted 
the blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing, and have done despight unto the 
Spirit of Grace. Of how much sorer 
punishment therefore shall you be thought 
worthy, against whom both the works 
and the word of God bear witness, and 
cry aloud for vengeanee? The bountifal 
intentions of God the Creator only have 
failed in the heathen; they, together 
with the infinitely gracious purposes of 
God the Redeemer, haye been disap- 


CNovember, 
pointed in you; hitherto disappointed, I 
mean ; for if you will even yet open your 
eyes to the light, and turn your footsteps 
into the paths of God, you will find that 
the prayer of Christ for you on the cross 
was heard, and that ‘ the mercy of God 
endureth for ever.’ 

** We are all ready enough to cry out 
upon the cowardice of all our Saviour’s 
apostles, and the treachery of one; 
upon the nialice of his accusers, the 
iniquity of lis judge, the cruelty of his 
executioners ; but do not consider, that, 
in all this, we condemn ourselves. What 
danger dare we face, what man of power; 
what faction, have we the boldness to 
oppose, for Christ and his religion ? 
How sinall must be that sum of money, 
or that worldly interest, that cannot 
bribe us to betray the cause of Christ 
and his church, the cause of truth and 
virtue, which was dearer to him than his 
life? And how little of Judas’s re- 
morse do we feel for it, when it is done ? 
How artfully is his divinity undermined 
among us, and all his -miracles charged 
with imposture, by some ; while the rest 
of us stand by as unconcerned, as we 
could do, had we never called ourselves 
by his name? How carelessly do we sit 
in judgment on the merits of his cause ; 
and after a mere cold acquittal, with 
little or no notice taken of the infinite 
good he hath done among us, give him 
up-to the outrage of hisenemies? How 
do we mock him with our h itical 
professions? How bufict him with 
our bitter disputes? How spit in his 
face, how mangle his flesh, how deluge 
his blood, how crucify, how murder 
him, with our crimes !. How we act over 
again the dreadful tragedy of-this day ! 
How the light sickens! How dark- 
ness spreads itself over the whole carth* 

** Oreturn, return, thou eternal light; 
into our understanding. O return, re- 
turn, thou life, thou warmth of the soul, 
into our hearts: Shew us our vileness; 
revive our piety; with thee let us die to 
this world; with thee let us arise to a 
new life; and to thee, withthe Father, 
and — Holy Spirit, shall be one ali 
might, majesty, dignity, and dominion, 
oe and aan ereaites Xmen,”—Vol.iit 
pp. 157—119. 


It is necessary, however, that 
we should express our disappro- 
bation of some things, both im 
Mr. Skelton’s character and writ- 
ings, which appear to us to ab- 
stract considerably from that high 
admiration to which he would, 
otherwise, have been entitled. His 
early college life was marked by 
many follies, to say the least of 
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them ; and even after he became 
a parish minister, we find him 
engaged in several things incom- 
patible with the meekness and 
purity of the ministerial character. 
For instance, if his reproofs to 
strangers, or to his parishioners, 
were not listened to with respect, 
he made nothing of resorting to 
blows. Once he reproved some 
vagabonds on the road-side for 
swearing, but when they returned 
abuse for his kindness, he leaped 
from his horse, and entered into 
a boxing encounter with the ring- 
leader, whom he soundly beat. 
It was his practice, also, when he 
examined his parishioners in their 
religious knowledge, to lock the 
church door, and keep the key in 
his pocket. It appears to us, that 
his athletic frame, his talent at 
boxing, and his renown for feats 
which required and displayed 
bodily strength or skill, were 
temptations to him, and led him 
into situations incompatible with 
his office, and calculated to take 
off from the force of his practical 
addresses from the pulpit. By 
encouraging the rude and rural 
sports of his country, he in fact 
countenanced the vice and folly 
with which they stood connected, 
and led the way into a dangerous 
path, where others would be dis- 
posed to proceed many steps be- 
yond the just limits of innocent 
recreation. We might also say, 


that Mr. Skelton’s conduct towards pu 


Dissenters was not always either 
honourable or just. On one oc- 
casion, upon his entering his pa- 
rish, he found most of the inha- 
bitants either Presbyterians or 
Catholics. . Here he cultivated 
friendship with the dissenting 
minister, with the view of obtain- 
ing leave to in his pulpi 
which he at length accompli 

By this stratagem he so wrought 
upon the minds of the people, as to 
draw the larger portion of them to 
the church, though he never invi- 
ted his dissenting brother in return 
Cone. Maa. No. 83. 
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to occupy his pulpit. Yet even 
this act of pious treachery was 
succeeded by a sort of apology, 
which showed the benevolent spirit 
of the man ; for when the dissene 
ting brother complained of what he 
had done, he asked him how much 
of his income was withdrawn by 
the secession of his people ; and on 
his answering, “ About forty 
pounds a year,” he instantly said 
he would pay the minister that 
sum as long as he continued in the 
parish; which it is said he punce 
tually did. His biographer admits 
that he had an unjustifiable anti- 
pathy against dissenters, and did 
not treat them either with that 
candour or liberality to which 
their sentiments and character ge- 
nerally entitle them. It appears, 
that notwithstanding the enormous 
corruptions and abuses of the Epis« 
copal church of Ireland, Mr. Skel+ 
ton was unwilling that other evan- 

lists than those episcopally ors 
dlained, should labour in that wide 
and barren field ; and yet, after all 
its large endowments and ample 
resources, the Epi ] church in 
his day was doing but little good, 
while much harm, both to the mo 
rals and the principles of the 
country, resulted from the charac- 
ters of the clergy and the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Vice, and luxury, and Arianism, 
had well nigh reduced the church 
to a state of death, or even of 
trefaction. It is wonderful that 
Mr. Skelton could not see that the 


abuses and evils, so crying and 


wide spread, which he himself so 
often denounced, were the natural 
fruits of that preposterous alliance 
of church aia state which would 
never have been thought of, if 
Christian principle a been 
first to worldly power, 
arid cccletastical Scitation had 
not taken the place and assumed 
the influence of mgs ty A 
and love. But upon this we 
fmd our author, like most episeos. 
palians, wrong at the very basis. 
4G 
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They assume ‘the thing to be 
proved, that society (meaning the 
legislative power) has a right to 
select and endow a religion for the 
people ; and then that Christianity 
is not averse to accept the proffered 
union of secular authority, power, 
and wealth. Yet it is thus, that 
almost imperceptibly, the vital 


principles of the Gospel are eaten , 


out by expediency and_ policy ; 
uniformity becomes the substitute 
for love; and Christianity, the 
pure, spiritual, and independent 
system of heaven’s moral agency 
for the renovation of the world, is 
mounted into the triumphal cha- 
riot of state authority, decked 
in the meretricious garments of 
human devices, and, drawn or 
pushed along the course by state 
ministries, she advances with -her 
body-guard of statutes, swords, 
and sceptres, to do the work of the 
meek, forgiving, and humble Sa- 
viour—while her attendants pro- 
claim, “‘ Great is the apostolic 
glory of our establishment!” Yet 
the world has never been able to 
discover a single trace of such a 
state union, and such a secularizing 
of the Gospel, and such a fortify- 
ing of Christianity and the church 
by acts of parliament, in all the 
writings and all the transactions of 
all the apostles. Mr. Skelton’s 
works contain several attempts at 
argument upon this subject. One 
sermon is entitled The Church of 
Christ can have but one Mind— 
this almost savours of Popery; 
another, Religion necessary to Civil 
Society. In both these we could 
detect and expose many errors in 
reasoning, and many derelictions 
of scriptural principle; but a re- 
view is-ngt the place for a reply, 
nor have we space even to touch on 
many points of higher interest. 
The work entitled Deism Re- 
vealed has been long before the 
world, and has been received from 
the first with a considerable mea- 
sure of public approbation. It 
does not merit the appellation of a 
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first-rate work upon the subject ; 
but is entitled to rank high among 
the innumerable replies to the jar- 
gon and blasphemy of Deism with 
which our literature abounds. We 


have been venaesN pr ner with some 
of the lighter and shorter papers in 
these volumes. There is fre- 


quently great point and felicity, 
both of thought and expression, 
in them; and to us they afford 
a pleasing insight into the spright- 
ly, cheerful, and energetic cha- 
racter of the author. Mr. Skel- 
ton’s wit is never of the sub- 
tilest or highest order ; but it is 
frequently playful and brilliant, 
and always kind and _ harmless. 
There are several distinct sets of 
short papers in the volumes before 
us, entitled Juvenilia, Senillia, 
Hylema, &c. From this latter mis- 


cellany we shall present a sbort . 


extract, but must first introduce 
the author’s explanation of the title 
he had adopted. 


*« Several writers, and they not of the 
first magnitude, have given the title of 
Sylva, wood, or forest, to their per- 
formances. This would be too magni- 
ficent an appellation for the following 
medley. It deserves no better name, 
than that of an underwood, copse, or 
shrubbery ; wherein there is a mixture, 
without order, of plants, many of them 


wild, some higher, some lower ; some | 


of more, and some of less thickness ; 
from a tree of middling growth, down to 
a weed or flower; some straight, some 
crooked, some stunted; many medici- 
nal, none poisonous ; briers, loonties, 
thorns; all thrown, just as chance, or 
nature gave themaroot. Here, reader, 
you are not to expect a beam for the 
roof of a palace, nor a top-mast fora 
first-rate man of war; but you may be 
fitted for a walking staff, or switch, to 
a short ladder. Here you shall not find 
a tulip, a ranunculus, or a carnation. 
Such do not grow spontaneous in my 
soil or climate, But you may pick up, 
har = Game ip wrig a 2 
" ere is no uina, nor 
ona, nor balm of oe bet vale- 
rian, camomile, and grow up 
and down in plenty. I have no 9 
nor peaches, nor oranges, nor 
apples for you ; if however you can be 
content with nuts, strawberries, and 


ae » you may have them here for 
pulling. Use your freedom, Take what 
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you want. Though all is in confusion, 
you can hardly lose yourself, as few of 
the trees are higher than your own head. 
I only recommend it to you, to defend 
your shins from the briers, and your eyes 
from the thorns,’’—Vol. v. p. 391. 


«¢ It is true I was educated a Christian ; 
but what should binder me from turaing 
a Deist, or Infidel, as well as many 
others, so educated, and some too in 
holy orders? If 1 am by institution 

udiced in favour of Christianity, 
ave I not as strong passions, affections, 
and love of moral liberty, to use a soft 
expression, as any Of them? And may 
not these Jay as strong a bias on the one 
side of my mind, as education hath laid 
onthe other? It is by my knowledge 
of God and myself, that I regulate my 
thoughts of religion. I know there is 
but one God, and that he is holy, just, 
and good. I know that my own nature 
is corrupt, and ill-disposed, both to 
virtue, and the nece: means of m 
own bappiness, for without a tanks 4 
reformation, I cannot be happy. Know- 
ing these things, and laying them down 
as data to my religious reasonings, I 
apply myself to Paganism, and find it 
smiles upon me wilh the promise of 
liberty, to be as loose and dissolute as its 
gods. Gods! there is but one God. 
Dissolute! 1 am lost, if I am dissolute. 
I therefore cannot be a Pagan. Next, 
I apply myself to Mahometism, which 
indulges my inclination to lust, ‘rapine, 
and slaughter. These vices, God cannot 
indulge me in nor can I hope to be 
happy, if I do not abhor them, and love 
the contrary virtues. I therefore cannot 
bea Mahometan, Again, I apply myself 
to Deism, which bids me be my own 
priest and lawgiver, bids mie fear nothing, 
bids me follow the bent of my own na- 
ture in every thing, How soothing! 
But here I cannot rest, because I know 
my own nature is the worst guide I can 
choose, ‘and I myself the worst priest 
and lawgiver for myself. m3 nature 
could not have taught me a right know- 
ledge of God, no more than it did the 
Negroes or Labradors; and teaches me 
no farther knowledge of myself, than 
that’ lam corrupt and miserable, and 
unable either to mend myself or my 
condition, As sure therefore as there 
is a God, and he is good, he must have 
made a farther provision for my refor- 
mation and happiness, and consequently 
I cannot be a Deist, Again, |: apply 
myself to Judaism, and by ten thousand 
irrefragable proofs perceive it came from 


God; but perceive at the same time, 
that, by Judaism itself, God forbids me 
to rest in mere outward ordinances, and 
represents this religion, as only prepara- 
tory to-another, more internal, more uni- 
versal,. and therefore more excellent, 
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whereof Judaism is but the shadow... I 
therefore cannot be a Jew, any farther, 
than in order to somewhat infinitely 
more worthy of God, as author of reli- 
gion, and more capable of re ‘ 
and making me happy. Lastly, I apply 
myself to Christianity, ,and; of 
smiling upon me, I find it frowns upon 
me at first, calls me a sinner, threatens 
me with everlasting misery, proposes 
mysteries to my faith, which my reason’ 
cannot easily digest, and austerities to 
my passions and affections, which it is 
still harder to bring my licentious nature 
to comply with. , But then I see plainly, 
it represents God to me, just aS he is, 
and me to myself, just asI am. I per- 
ceive in the sanctions it sets before me, 
and the grace it offers me, the most 
efficacious means of my own reforma- 
tion, which if I labour to promote in 
myself, it begins to smile upon me, in 
ravishing hopes of pardon, through the 
great atonement, which it provides, of 
paternal love from God, in case I do 
my utmost to be like him. Its mysteries 
shew themselves to be necessary truths, 
and its austerities necessary medicines 
for the disorders of my soul. . It teaches 
me to know my God as just and merci- 
ful, and consequently to fear and love 
him. It teaches me to know myself as 
corrupt and miserable, and consequently 
to use my utmost endeavours to become 
a better and a happier ms I find no 
rospect, but of perdition, in resting 
pre lam. To Christianity therefare 
I fly from this deluge of vice and misery, 
which overwhelms the world, as to the 
only ark of safety.”’—Vol. v. pp. 401--463. 


Among such a mass of writings 
considerable variety is to = = 
pected in the importance 
subjects and the general merit 
of the execution. But, upon the 
whole, the reader will not have to 

ick out a grain of wheat from a 
bushel of chaff. In the main they 
are replete with sound instruction, 
uently distinguished by 
superior talent and uence, 


Sometimes there are oe 
sentiments, against which it: will 


be necessary to be guarded. He 
falls into a very gross and palpable 
error (vol. ii. p. J.) respecting: the 
disci of Christ looking »upon 
bis death and wees p> _ 
experiment, by which they 

ascertain the truth of his _ preten- 
sions, This is — contrary to 
ars 8 none of them appear to 
4G 2 








-. 
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have anticipated the resurrection ; 
and, at all events, they never sus- 
their faith upon this issue. 

e must, however, say, that Mr. 
Skelton, for an original and inde- 
pendent thinker, falls into as few 
errors as almost any writer of this 
class; and that, upon the whole, 
his og not oe. more 
ceptionable passages than might 
be expected among so gonidiersite 
a mass, and in so great a variety of 
compositions. As a divine, he is 
to be classed with the moderate 
Calvinists, though he occasionally 
employs a phraseology which is 
scarcely consistent with his declared 
opinions in other parts of his writ- 
ings. Mr. Skelton exhibits, in some 
respects, a pleasing resemblance to 
the divines of the Puritanic age, and 
a not less striking contrast to those 
of his own. He had much of the 
fervour, piety, and unction of the 
Puritans, with a very respectable 
portion of that polish and refine- 
ment of thought and sentiment, 
which began to distinguish our 
literature in the early part of the 
eighteenth century ; while he pre- 
sents a pleasing and pointed con- 
trast to the loose, superficial, and 
semi-arian theology of the age to 
which he In fact, he 
was one of those few divines of 
that period, who were not ashamed 
to imitate the zeal, purity, and 
faithful attachment to the Gospel, 
whieh distinguished the age of the 
Reformation ; and after all, though 
he hated the name, he had much 
more of the spirit and principles of 
the Puritan than he was himself 
aware. of. 

The republication of his works 
is areal service to the cause of 
litetature and theology, and will, 
we hope, be well received by the 
pabiic, This complete and tni- 
Gaaegh Wh prams dear oak sttes 

press does not ar 
td have been carefully wathed. 


fer rome say bedree Ais  gman 
ca} errors, that though at first. we 
begat to. note them, yet we were 


constrained to give up the task 
in despair.—We can, however, 
cordially recommend the volumes 
tothe attention of our readers; 
assured, that with the few excep- 
tions we have made, they will not 
be disappointed in the perusal. 


Da tte te ttl 


On Forgetfulness of God. B 
John Brown, Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh. Second Edi- 
tion. 18mo.—Bdinburgh, D. 
Brown, 1824. London, Dun- 
can) 

Tuere are few who would not 

startle at the assertion, were it di- 

rectly made to them, that they. 

have forgotten the existence of the 

Deity; and yet, how many are 

there whose conduct can im no 

wise be accounted for, but by sup- 
posing that they have either com- 
pletely mistaken, or altogether be- 
come insensible to the various at- 
tributes of that God, whom they 
profess to worship. By whatever 
steps they have arrived at this 
melancholy situation, their lives 
cannot be pronounced any thing 
better, so far as respects them- 
selves, than practical Atheism ; 
their example is not indeed so 
pernicious to the community as 
open ungodliness, but the destruc- 
tion of their own souls is not less 
surely effected, and may be fear. 
fully accelerated, in their immu- 
nity from the reproof of others, 
and growing insensibility to the 
convictions of sin. This insensi+ 
bility, we say, originates in havin 
entertained false apprehensions 
the Divine attributes. _The-exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being is a truth 
which will force itself upon the 
most thoughtless mind; and, in. 
deed, no struggle will be made 
inst this si conviction. 
urther, the ideas of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and beneficence, will 
be readily added to the cencep- 
tion of the Divine charaeter, and 
here every unrenewed mind 
be. supposed to become suscepti 
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of what moralists call religious 
feeling ; here commences what has 
been called the worship of nature, 
which assumes a more or less ele~ 
vated character according to the 
intellectual endowments, capaci- 
ties, and ‘education of the indivi- 
dual mind ; but here the soul may 
remain in all its original corrup- 
tion, unrenewed, unsanctified, and 
spiritually dead. Another step 
must be taken ; the Deity must be 
conceived of as infinitely holy and 
inflexibly just, but the carnal mind 
delights not to dwell upon these 
attributes of the Almighty Being, 
for it feels them opposed to the 
whole current of its thoughts and 
affections. Yet, with the plain 
and incontrovertible language of 
Scripture sounding in his ear, no 
man can be at rest, until he has 
either confessed himself a sinner, 
and embraced the Gospel offers of 
reconciliation, or, by some self- 
willed sophistry, has brought down 
his whole. ideas of the Divine cha- 
racter, to the level of his own cor. 
rupt and deceitful inclinations. 
When the latter alternative is 
chosen, the master-spring of right 
feeling is broken; the work of 
retrogradafion is commenced ; the 
spirit of humility and inguiry is 
exchanged for one of self-compla- 
cency and shallow philosophy, 
under the influence of which, that 
energy, aud resolution, and trem- 
bling anxiety, so requisite to the 
formation and maintenance of the 
Christian character, fade and are 
extinguished. It is thus that men 
so easily deceive themselves imto 
forgetfulness of God ; it suits their 
carnal nature to forget Him, and 
they must be roused to a sense of 
them error by the plainest and 
most faithful dealing. In the three 
discourses which. compose this lit- 
tle volume, Mr. Brown has illus- 
trated, with his own peculiar 
strength of thought and exaet dis- 
crimination, the character, duty, 
and danger of those classes or condi- 
tiens of men, to whem the impres 


sive exhortation of Scripture is ad- 
dressed :—Now consider this, ye 
that forget God, lest I tear you in 
pieces, and there be none to deliver. 

In the opening of the first Dis- 
course, we find the following ad- 
mirable delineation of the charac- 
ter of those who forget God. 


“ Forgetfulness of God, isnot to be 
considered as expressive of an entire ig- 
norance ;—a total want of thought re- 
specting the Divinity. The process of 
reasoning, which leads to the acknow- 
ledgment of the existence and leading 
attributes of the Deity, is so short and 
simple, and the appearanees in nature, 
which naturally lead a thinking being 
into this train of reflection, &re so nu- 
merous, that there is scarcely perhaps a 
human being, in any stage of civilization, 
above the very lowest barbarism, to 
whose mind it has not in some form sug- 
gested itself. At any rate, it is quite im- 
possible, but that all who live in a coun- 
try where revelation is generally known, 
must have a considerable measure of m- 
formation on that most important of all 
subjects. 

** By forgetfulness of God, we under- 
stand ‘ such a habitual inattention to his 
existence and character, as leads the per- 
son under its influence to-a mode of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, which 
would be reasonable only on the sup- 
position that there were no God, or that 
God were a very different being from 
what the Scriptures represent him.’ 

** This temper is not incompatible :— 
it has, indeed, not unfrequently been 
found conjoined, (though there is cer- 
tainly something monstrous in the union, ) 
with even a profound acq e with 
the doctrines both of natural and re- 
vealed religion, respecting the being and 
attributes of God. It is opposed, therefore, 
not so much to the more intellectual act of 
thinking about God, as to that habitual affec- 
tivrate meditation on Him, which forms one 
of the most favourite employments of the re- 
newed mind. 

*¢ The current of thought and affection 


in a truly devout man, in consequence of 
the influence of his new nature, is spon- 


paige Aner habitually directed towards ' 
God 


° e object of supreme love must 
be the object of frequent consideration. 
* Where the a ee Be there will the 
heart be also.” Eve’ ing is naturally 
considered by him ta its reference to 
God; and, of course, every thing leads 
him to think of God. ‘ How previous,’ 
said a religious man, in ancient -times, 
aad it is the native language of devotion 
ia all ages, * Flow are my thoughts: 
of thee, O God? How great is the sum of 
them! If E shonld count them, they,are 
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more in number than the sand: when I 
awake, I am still with thee.’ 3 
«© But irthe unrenewed mind there is 
no such tendency to reflection upon 
God. The sinner feels no difficulty in 
passing days, and weeks, and months, 
and » without one serious thought 
about the Divine will or character. He 
experiences no need of resorting to fixed 
affectionate meditation on the supreme 
excellency and beauty, as a refreshment 
from the vexing cares and fatiguing bu- 
siness of a vain workd: when he does 
think upon God, it is usually in conse- 
quence of something external forcing this 
subject on his attention. ‘The attention 
thus. demanded is reluctantly yielded ; 
the. reflection thus excited is productive 
of pain, or, at any rate, unproductive of 
pleasure ; and the enjoyments and busi- 
ness of the world are courted, or, to sa 
the least, are allowed to banish suc 
thoughts, and to occupy their place.” 


We cannot lay aside these Dis- 
courses, without quoting one other 
emphatic passage ; it is from the 
last of them. 


*¢ It is not, however, so much with 
those who deny the doctrine of the eter- 
nity of punishment that we have now to 
do, (for of this description Il apprehend 
there are few, if any amongst us,) but 
with those, who while they verbally ac- 
knowledge it, practically forget or deny 
it. What a heart-appalling idea! Ever- 
lasting. misery ! Count the stars of hea- 
ven, compute the drops which compose 
the ocean, number the sands which lie 
along its shore, sum up the blades of 
grass which cover the earth, or the drops 
of dew which hang on them in a summer 
morning; add to all this, the atoms which 


compose the globe, multiply this sum by 
the it number which thy mind can 
gtasp, su as many ages as there are 
units in sum to have run their course, 


and then suppose this confounding suc- 
cession of duration to be repeated as 
often as there are moments contained in 
it ;—-when all these ages have passed 
away, the miseries of eternity will be 
but beginning,—they can scarcely with 
propriety be said to be begun. It is an 
overwheldiing thought, that in eternity 
there are as many years as moments, as 
many ages as years. What strange in- 
fatuation to profess to believe all this, 
and yet expose ourselves to everlasting 
fd 


misery 

‘Such’a passage as this ought to 
sink with weight upon ivery btait: 
We wish that all who read it, would 
remember it, and bring it to aid 
their.conception, when the idea of 


eternity shoots across the mind; 
it would then become something 
definite and impressive ; it would 
no longer be what we are afraid it 
is, in many minds, one of that host 
of powerless, because vague, ideas 
which are dismissed as easily from 
the current of thought as_ they 
have entered into it; it would de- 
mand the undivided attention of 
every faculty, and for a while ab« 
sorb them in the awful but salu. 
tary contemplation. 


DOVeeeT Te 


The Duties and Temper of the 
Christian Shepherd; a Sermon 
preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Islington, on-Sun- 
day, July 11, 1824, on Occasion 
of being inducted into the Vicar- 
age of that Church. By Daniel 
Wilson, M.A. London, Wilson, 
1824. 


A ove of the truth affords a 
stronger bond of union in the 
church of God than any party-tie 
can furnish, and we trust this prin- 
ciple has uniformly led evangelical 
dissenters to cherish, for their bre- 
thren who proclaim the Gospel 
within the pale of the National 
Establishment, the most respect- 
ful feelings, and to give them, 
when in their power, the most 
efficient support. The admission 
of such a minister ‘as the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson to the vicarage of 
St. Mary, Islington, is.an event to 
which we look with a satisfaction, 
which is only lessened by a' know- 
ledge of “the languor and weak- 
ness” with which it has pleased 
God to afflict him,—a weakitiess 
which rendered it ‘ doubtful ‘al- 
most to the last moment,” whether 
he could deliver this, his induction 
Sermon. He was, however, ‘sup 
ported under the effort, and, ** at 
the request of the Churchwardens, 
and many of the principal Parish- 
ioners,” it is now published. The 
text, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3., leads him; 
I. to consider the Dutizs of the 
Christian Shepherd ; and, IT. the 
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Temper or Spirit of the Chris- 
tian Shepherd, as inculcated in the 
text. The Dutits marked in 
the text are fwo; a specific and 
primary one—‘ Feed the flock of 
God ;’ a general and subsequent 
one— Taking the oversight there- 
of,’ &c,” Under the former, Mr. W. 
remarks, 


** The food which the Christian shep- 
herd is to dispense to his flock, is the 
doctrine of the Holy Gospel; all the 
truths of that revelation which the mercy 
of God has bestowed upon fallen man to 
guide him to happiness and heaven. 
These doctrines are as much adapted to 
instruct and suve the soul, as the green 
pastures and the still waters to nourish 
the tender flock. The minister is to 
study deeply the Holy Scriptures for 
himself, and then to feed his people 
* with knowledge and understanding” ac- 
cording to them. He is not to set be- 
fore them the unwholesome nutriment of 
human opinions, or the dogmas which 
may happen to be fashionable in his own 
age. He is not to propose doubtful no- 
tions, subtle refinements, critical disqui- 
sitions, or affected novelties. He is not 
to dwell principally on topics of natural 
religion, of barren ethics, or merely mo- 
ral suasion. He is not to detail subor- 
dinate points of scriptural truth, or make 
everstatements on the sacraments and 
outward rites of Christianity, or present 
a confused and dangerous mixture of the 
Law and the Gospel. All this would be 
to starve and poison, not to feed, the 
flock. But he is to set before them those 
plain, solid, undoubtful, and most whole- 
some truths of God’s word, by which 
they may be nourished to everlasting sal- 
vation; and he must propound these 
truths, without change, without fear, 
without concealment, without addition, 
without mutilation; in the proportion 
and for the ends in which they lie in the 
inspired volume.””—pp. 7, 8. 


He then gives a rapid, yet 
faithful view of the ruin of man, 


of the means of his recovery and 


sanctification, and of the obligation 
to good works, which truths he 
plainly asserts it is the shepherd's 
specific and primary duty to dis- 
pense to his flock. In discussing 
the second part, he observes, 

“‘ There are three principal faults, 
which mark a bad shepuerd: backward- 
ness or reluctance to his work; sordid 
love of gain; harshness and tyranny. 
In order to be a good shepherd, he must 
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be cheerful, and willing in his office ; 
heartily devoted to the real interests of 
his flock ; gentle and compassionate in 
his guidance of them.”—p. 17.” 


Under the third of these par- 
ticulars, we have the following 
impressive remarks, which deserve 
the devout attention of Christian 
ministers of every communion. 


* O, what mischief has not the haugh- 
tiness and false dignity of ecclesiastics 
done to the cause of Christianity! The 
frightful tyranny and oppression of the 
Church of Rome springs from this one 
source, the ‘ lording it over God’s heri- 


tage.’ 

“« Surely, if there be any thing which 
is opposed to the very genius of Chris- 
tianity, it is pride; if there be any thing 
which totally disqualifies a minister for a 
just conception of the Gospel he is to 
preach, it is ambition; if there be any 
thing which steels the heart of his people 
against the doctrine he delivers, it is the 
lust of rule. O let the minister of the 
lowly Jesus, if any other man, be con- 
trite in spirit, let him remember, that if 
he is ‘ lifted up with pride, he will fall 
into the condemnation of the devil ;’ let 
him call to'mind his own sinfulness, his 
guilt and demerit, the errors to which he 
is prone, the obligations he owes to 
Divine mercy, the weak and fallen state 
of mankind, the folly and absurdity of a 
pardoned rebel ‘ lording it’ over those 
whom he ought to pity, and conciliate, 
and save. Especialiy, in the necessary 
exercise of that due authority which ¢ the 
Lord hath given for edification, not for 
destruction,’ let him act with peculiar 
tenderness and humility. He must, in- 
deed, have a conscientious regard to 
Christian discipline in the church, he 
may at times be compelled even to ‘ re- 
buke offenders sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith;’ but in doing this, 
let him guard, above all things, 
his own spirit, against self-will, against 
intemperance and heat, against harsh- 
ness and disdain. Let him feel and act 
with evident reluctance, and rejoice in 
confirming again his love to those’ who 
have fallen. ‘ Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles,’ said our Saviour, ‘ ex- 
ercise dominion over them, and that 
are great exercise authority upon $ 
but it shall not be so among you; but 
whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister, and whosoeve; 
will be ciel em you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter and to give his life a ransom for 
many,’ ”—pp. 24—26. 


i 
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Our readers will have but one 
opinion of the worth and beauty 
of sentiments like these. 

It is with reluctance we advert 
to other features of the Sermon 
which have produced in our minds 
very different emotions; but a 
sense of what we owe to Mr. W., 
and to the Christian public, com- 
pels us to proceed, The parish 
of Islington has long numbered 
amongst its most respectable in- 
habitants a large body of evan- 
gelical dissenters, to whose Chris- 
tian exertions it is mainly indebted 
for the preaching of the doctrines 
of the Church of England, when 
her pulpits within the district only 
echoed with “another gospel.” 
By their persevering diligence and 
continned liberality, Bible, Tract, 
School, and Sick Societies, have 
been prometed and maintained, 
and the succession of Mr. W. to 
the vicarage, was an event which 
gave them general iy one It 
mi be » however, on 

on eae poy ota that he 
had never heard of the existence 
or labours of this large class of his 
parishioners, for he speaks of his 
“immense parish,” as if he were 
the only preacher of righteousness 
Within its bounds, and as if an 
exclusive commission had been 
addressed to him from Heaven, to 
proclaim the gospel for the first 
time to its vast population. 

Surely, Red se allusion, some 
friendly glance, to these “ fellow- 
helpers to the truth,” would not 
have ruined Mr. W.'s reputation 
as a Churchman; if it were not 
expedient to encumber the sermon 
with references to his Christian 
brethren of other communions, a 
line or two of the advertisement 
might have been spared for an act 
of courtesy, which even orthodox 
clergymen have on such occasions 
shown toward their dissenting pa- 
rishioners, though not united to 
them by those views which are 
held in common by Mr. W. and 
his nonconforming neighbours. 





But we fear he was solicitous 
to atone for the doctrines avowed 
in his‘Sermon by a display of sen- 
timents which are likely to con- 
ciliate bigoted Churehmen. Let 
our readers judge. 


‘* Educated from early youth in the 
strict principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and having by a course of the- 
Ological study for seven and twenty 
years, been more and more confirmed in 
my attachment to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline and ecclesiastical platform of that 
apostolical church, [ am fully convinced 
that nothing is wanting to constitute her - 
more and more, and in the fullest sense 
of the term, a blessing to our country, 
but a correspondent conduct and temper 
on the part of her clergy. I am quite 
persuaded that we want no changes in 
the church; it is in ourselves, who mi- 
nister at her altar, that a change if any, 
is required.””—p, 28, 


Mr. Wilson, in course, best knows 
in what “ strict principles” he was 
ae a from his earliest youth ; 
but if our memories do not te 
ly deceive us, his danibohont 
“to the discipline and ecclesiasti- 
cal platform of that apostolical 
church,” was once not quite so 
enthusiastic as it is at present; 
—but let that pass: seven and 
twenty years of theological study 
have settled and established his 
views, and now he can preach 
and print—“ I am quite persuad- 
ed we want no changes in the 
Church !” 

After this we presume Mr. W. 
will not read the declaration con- 
cerning discipline appointed for 
Ash Wednesday,—a declaration 
which is singularly opposed to his 
own. But we cannot treat this 
with levity: for we must ingenu- 
ously confess it has excited in our 
minds unaffected pity and regret; 
and let our pious readers reflect 
on the spiritual state of the great 
body of the clergy and laity of 
that Church at the mo- 
ment,—a state which we will not 
venture to depict—and we believe 
they will participate in our sur~ 
prize and regret. 
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A Charge delivergd at the Primary 
Visitation of the Rev. George 
Glover, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, in June, 1824. Gedge 


and Barker, 
1s. 6d. ’ 


TuEre is something more spe- 
cious than wise, in the attempt to 
derive an argument for the legal 
establishment of the Christian 
Church, from the habits, and prac- 
tices, and institutions of ancient 
heathen nations. The wisdom of 
our ancestors may have been great, 
but they did not evince it, at least 
in our esteem, when they allowed 
their lawgivers and their philoso- 
phers to touch the ark of God; 
and though the practice of but- 
tressing up, by legal enactments, 
the systems of their superstition, 
might have been wise enough for 
such crazy and tottering fabrics, it 
became an officious intrusion, an 
incumbrance and a deformity upon 
the spiritual Zion, which had al- 
ready been walled around by 
grace, and built upon an eternal 
rock. The ancient Britons could 
point to Phenicia, and tell us, that 
their religion was prior to the age 
of Moses, and their sentiments 
were the dictates of the religion of 
nature and of reason, sanctioned 
by the enactments of their legisla- 
tors ; and they too could have said 
with the learned Archdeacon, 

«* A sense of religion, Euduro¢g mpoc 
roy évpavoy Kowwma, a8 an ancient 
father has emphatically called it, we may 
safely assert to be blended with the first 
elements of our nature; and the proper 
fruits of it are congenial with the best 
interests, both of individuals and society, 
that we need not wonder that the wisdom 
of the philosopher, and the policy of the 
statesman, should have alike led the for- 
ther to récommend, and the latter to 
have encouraged their cultivation.” 


But if a sense of religion be 
blended with the first elements of 
our nature, how comes it to pass, 
that with the exception of the pa- 
triarchal religion, which was from 
heaven, and, with the exception 
of a few individuals, before and 
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after the flood, these elements 6f 
our nature introduced the’ most 
abject idolatry, and connected it 
with the most unhallowed immo- 
ralities? We strongly object to 
this lax use of the word ‘religion, 
and appeal to the Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, if that ought to be so 
denominated which had not one 
principle of religion in the whole 
of it. The advocate of Christianity 
loses himself, and -sutlies the 
glory’of the Gospel, by claiming 
any identity, or admitting any 
analogy, between its principles 
and those of Pagan superstition, 
though we are well aware it -has 
been a practice but too common 
among Christian writers. Pursu- 
ing the same object, the Arch- 
deacon observes, 

** Do we not find on one hand hal- 
lowed groves and consccrated altars, 
amid rites and ceremonies of worship, 
forming, as it were, the very rudiments of 
society, and distinguishing its earlieat 
forms, whilst, on the other, we see the 
noblest labours of art, and the most 
gigantic efforts of human industry, em- 
ployed upon those objects which are con- 
secrated to the offices of religion, in the 
most refined ages of the most refined 
nations? And if unassisted reason could 
thus feel its own way, and direct its ap- 
proaches to the. Deity, we cannot wonder 
that Revelation should have sanctioned, 
by positive enactments, what the wants 
and wishes of our nature so loudly 
called for.” 

Revelation has sanctioned 
sitive enactments, and the God of 
Revelation is King of Zion and 
exclusive head of his church, and 
it was indeed the wants of ,idola- 
trous man, with all his boasted 
power and regal enactments, that 
excited his pity to rescue him 
from that awful situation in which 
he had been placed, by his im- 
becile reasonings and debased 
propensities; and it must not be 
denied, while the facts of history 
remain to be read, and the Bible 
remains to be investigated, that un~ 
assisted reason did not feel its way 
and direct its approaches to the De- 
ity. Facts will disprove it, and in- 
spiration will confirm it. Where 

4H 
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was God to be found amidst the 
mythology of Phenicia, of India, 
of Egypt, of Greece, or of Rome? 
The Phenicians-were driven from 
their land by the God of Israel, 
because their iniquity was full. 
Who will dream that God is wor- 
shipped, when the Indian bends 
before either Brahma, Vishnu, or 

_ Sisa? The Pharaoh of Egypt in 
the time of Moses, honestly con- 
fessed,—“ I know not the Lord.” 
His idolatry had not directed his 
approaches to him. Of the wor- 
ship of Greece, the Apostle Paul 
says of the Athenians, Acts xvii. 
23., “ As I passed by and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription, To the un- 
known God, whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, declare I unto 
you;” to worship an unknown 
God is to worship no God, and a 
city “ wholly given to idolatry” is 
acity directing its steps to Atheism, 
as the same Apostle states to the 
Church of Ephesus, when referring 
to the time of their unconversion, 
2d chapter, 12th verse, “‘ That at 
that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers 
from the covenants of Promise, 
having no hope, (cal &9ea év ro 
xéopw,) and Atheists in the world. 
In this same dilemma of ignorance 
were the Romans, if Ovid may 
be quoted as authority ; for when 
writing of the formation of the 
world, he says, 


“ Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille 
Deorum 
Congeriem secuit, sectamque in mem- 
-bra redegit 
Shem terraf®, ne non zqualis ab 


oma 

Parte foret magni speciem glomeravit 

in orbis. 

This description of Ovid is, in 
fact, a proof of the ignorance of 
the Augustan age ; and however 
famed for poets, orators, con- 
querors, legislators, philosophers, 
or architects,—and of them, as 
well as of all other idolatrous na- 


tions, we may say, “ the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” 

In endeavouring to support the 
various orders of the episcopal 
church by scriptural authority, 
the preacher informs us, ‘ we may 
differ a little in assigning the ex- 
act powers exereised under par- 
ticular titles, but we know that 
St. James, our Lord's brother at 
Jerusalem, St. Mark at Alex- 
andria, and St. Peter at Rome, 
were Episcopi, or Bishops of the 
Churches there founded.” This 
statement does not prove Dioce- 
san Episcopacy. All ministers of 
the Christian religion, who have 
the oversight of a Christian Church, 
are Episcopi, i. e. overseers, but it 
remains to be demonstrated, that 
any one of these exercised autho- 
rity over any other church, except 
that single society of which he 
was the overseer, 

We will concede, and with 
thankfulness, that in the liturgy 
of the church of England there 
are the most devout and scriptural 
prayers ; and that tineagh the 
enlightened views of her later 
monarchs, who have cherished re- 
ligious liberty, she is become 
the most tolerant of established 
churches in Christendom ; and did 
all her clergy possess the same 
views of religious liberty as the 
worthy Archdeacon of Sudbury, 
and treat dissenters with the same 
mildness, they would do much to 
soften the rity too prevalent 
among Christian brethren. We 
exceedingly admire the following 
sentence, abating the last clause. 


‘¢ Mindful, then, of that divine pattern 
which it is our first duty to labour to imi- 
tate—mindful of the spirit of that Gospel 
which we are ordained to preach—aad 
mindful of those offices which we minis- 
ter,—let us so mingle our zeal with mo- 
deration, our constancy of principle with 
liberality of practice ; as, whilst we assert 
with uushaken confidence the truth and 
excellence of our own faith and worship, 
to be yet ready to hold out the hand of 
friendly benevolence and goodwill to 
those whose judgment (or, if we so 
choose to call it), ignorance or preju- 
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dice, may prevent them from. uniting 
with us.” 


We cannot refrain from quoting 
one paragraph more, as expressive 
of the sentiments entertained of 
Protestant Dissenters,and the alarm 
excited both by their talents, and 
the success which has attended 
their well-directed labours. After 
referring to the evils of infidelity 
and fanaticism, Mr. Glover says: . 


«© But we have now reached a different 
crisis. It is not solely with infidels and 
fanatics that we have now to contend. 
To these must be added a very numerous 
body of persons dissenting from our com- 
munion ; amongst whom it would be idle 
to deny that there are to be fuund, not 
only men of light, and sense, and learn- 
ing, and moderation ; but that the wea- 
pons of their warfare are the mightiest 
that any religious antagonist can wield. 
Passing over as of little or no moment all 
our claims to apostolical succession, all 
the sanctity of our ordinations, all the 
sanctions of temporal authority by which 
we are distinguished, —they cha!lenge us 
into the plain and open field of spiritual 
exertion; and there are multitudes, even 
among our own flocks, ready to join 
them in thinking that to that single point 
the palm of victory should be exclusively 
confined. They educate, therefore, their 
children with the nicest care; they de- 
mand from their ministry a laborious and 
exemplary attention to their professional 
duties ; and they are themselves not less 
diligent and exemplary in their attendance 
beth on public and private devotion. 
At home and abroad, they disseminate 
religious instruction with indefatigable 
industry. They appeal openly and pub- 
licly to the sole word of God for their 
doctrines ; and their march is not less 
formidable because these doctrines, for 
the most. part, differ but little from our 
own. Their greatest distinction is in the 
spirituality of their worship, in the na- 
kedness of their forms, in the absence of 
temporal distinctions, im the zeal they 
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manifest in their own cause, and ia the 
strictness of discipline they observe ; and 
with the weapons they, thus bring to the 
conflict for pre-eminence, we must le 
contented and prepared to fight alse. 
We shall in vain trust to the helmet, and 
the shield, and the panoply of ancient 
days ; for they are now no more impreg- 
nable. We must labour as hard as they 
do ; we must live as well as they do; we 
must cultivate and enlighten the minds of 
our children with no less diligence; we 
must distribute light and learning with as 
free a hand ; we must be heard appealing 
to the authority of God’s word for all we 
teach, and all we require, with as firm a 
confidence, and a better judgment ; and 
show to the world, that with less of out- 
ward pretensions to extraordinary sgnc- 
tity, we have at least as much of real 
sincerity, and are actuated by a zeal of no 
less warmth, but more according with 
knowledge.” 


Which of these two great bodies 
has the larger proportion of illumi- 
nation, time will decide; it is 
neither the one nor the other that 
pretends to infallibility. Let us 
both appeal to our Bible, and pray 
that truth may psosper, whether 
within or without the pale of the 
Establishment ; and we give to the 
Rev. George Glover our sincere 
thanks, for the temperate and 
respectable manner in which he 
speaks of Protestant Dissenters. 
We trust his candour and mo- 
deration will extensively prevail 
among his brethren. We can- 
not take leave of him without 
frankly owning that we have read, 
with interest and pleasure, his 
Charge to the Clergy, although in 
some points our judgments, per- 
verted or not, have influenced us 
to differ from the views which he 
has presented to the public. 


a 
Litevavia Rediviva; or, Che Book Worm. 


St hte 


Twenty-seven Lectures or Readings 
upon part of the Episile written 
to the Hebrews. Made by Maister 
Edward Deering, Bachelour of 
Divinity. Together with Ser- 
mons, Godly Lelters, §c. §c. 
At London, printed for Thomas 
Woodcocke, Anno 1590. 4to. 


To those of our readers who feel 
interested in this department of 
our work, an occasional notice of 
the productions of the early Puri- 
tans will, we have no doubt, 
afford ° satisfaction and pleasure. 
Every impartial mind must regard 
them as an extraordinary race of 
4H2 
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men; as standing distinguished 
from most of their contemporaries 
by their piety and their sufferings, 
their researches in sacred litera- 
ture, and their struggles for the 
rights of conscience; their at- 
tachment to the constitution and 
liberties. of their country, and 
their thorough hatred of tyranny 
and oppression. We cannot con- 
template the numerous excellencies 
of their chatacter without high ad- 
miration; their ardent love to 
God and to their country, their 
exalted attainments in piety, and 
their unceasing efforts to benefit 
their species. Nor does this ren- 
der us insensible to their defects, 
for these they doubtless had ; they 
had been more than human with- 
out them. Far be it from us to 
attempt to justify or even to ex- 
tenuate their deviations from the 
spirit of their Master; but when 
they are viewed as subjected to 
persevering cruelty and oppres- 
sion, it will not appear surprising 
if they were sometimes betrayed 
into an improper temper, or pro- 
voked into the use of harsh and 
severe language towards their per- 
secutors. Both as Christians and 
as nonconformists, we would ever 
cherish their memory, and grate- 
fully remember how much, under 
God, both ourselves and the whole 
Christian Church are indebted to 
their efforts for the privileges and 
peace we now enjoy. They la- 
boured, and we have entered 
into their labours: they cultivated 
the vineyard, and scattered the 
seed, and we reap the rich har- 
vest, and enjoy the fruits, They 
sought what they had a right to 
enjoy—liberty to worship God 
according to the dictates of their 
own minds, without human inter- 
ference or molestation ; and what 
they achieved first for themselves, 
they had the wisdom and the 


mag neo nny to bequeath and 
e sure to their posterity. And 
yet for these things they had to 
encounter the opposition of mighty 
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and malignant enemies ; men in 
authority rose up against them, 
and, contrary to every principle 
of justice and liberality, drove 
many into exile, others unto pri-~ 
sons, and pursued some even into 
death. Among this illustrious 
race of Christians we may include 
Edward Deering, as being one 


of the most learned and eminent: 


among them. It appears that he 
was a descendant of a very an- 
cient and worthy family at Sar- 
renden-Dering, in Kent; and hav- 
ing been carefully instructed in 
the great principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and early introduced 
to the rudiments of solid learning, 
was sent at length to Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to complete his 
education. Here his application 
to study, and his consequent pro- 
ficiency in useful learning, were 
remarkable, and he soon became 
an eminently popular and useful 
preacher. In the year 1566 he 
was elected proctor, and such were 
his ministerial abilities, that in the 
following year he was appointed 
preacher to the Lady Margaret. 
But these things could not seeure 
him from persecution; his ad- 
vancement, and especially his 
principles, awakened the fury of 
the prelates: hence we find, that 
in 1571 he was cited before Arch- 
bishop Parker, and other commis- 
sioners ; on which occasion he was 
charged with having used certain 
assertions displeasing to the high- 
church party, and which it is said 
he maintained before them. It 
does not, however, appear what 
punishment was inflicted upon 
rim for these assertions. Mr. 
Deering was also Chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk, (who, in the 
year specifiedrabove, was beheaded 
on Tower Hill,) and became at 
the same time tutor to his chil- 
dren. In this critical situation he 
conducted himself with great pro- 
priety, and much to the satisfac- 
tion of his noble patron. At the 
time of the Duke’s imprisonment 
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for his treasonable connexions 
with the Queen of Scots, we have 
a proof of Mr. Deering’s singular 
fidelity in the following: address : 
“You once earnestly professed the 
Gospel; but now dissimulation, 
ambition, and hypocrisy, hath be- 
witched you. You know how 
many times I dissuaded you from 
your wicked servants, your popish 
friends, and your adulterous wo- 
man. Alas! my Lord, your high 
calling hath so bridled my words, 
that I could not speak to you as I 
would: my words were too soft 
to heal so old a disease.” In 1572 
he was chosen Lecturer of St. 
Paul's, in London, where his 
great learning, ready utterance, 
and uncommon faithfulness, at- 
tracted great multitudes. His in- 
creasing popularity, however, was 
exceedingly grievous to certain 
bigotted ecclesiastics, who em- 
loyed all their influence to si- 
ence him, which, according to 
their wishes, they effected the very 
next year. He was soon after 
summoned to appear in the Star 
Chamber, to give particular an- 
swers to twenty articles proposed 
to him. These articles, says 
Strype, were designed to inquire 
into his principles and opinions 
concerning the Church, its usages, 
practices, and clergy, together 
with the Queen’s authority, unto 
which he gave suitable replies, 
These artigles were manifestly de- 
signed to rack his conscience, and 
to elicit from him such answers as 
should make him an offender by 
his‘own confession. In his letter 
to the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, on 
this occasion, he offered to show, 
before any body of learned men, 
the difference between bishops of 
the primitive church, and those of 
the present Church of England. 
1. Bishops and ministers then 
were in one degree, now they 
are diverse, 2, There were then 
many bishops in one town, now 
there is but one in a whole coun- 


try. 3. No bishop’s{authority was 
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more than in one city, now it is 
in many shires. 4. Bishops then 
used no bodily punishments, now 
they imprison, fine, &e. 5. The 
primitive bishops could not ex- 
communicate or absolve, merely 
by their own authority, now they 
may. 

At length this holy man, be- 
ing worn out by hard labours, 
and repeated persecutions, wa3 
laid upon the bed of languishing, 
and perceiving his dissolution to 
approach, said to his surrounding 
friends, “* The good Lord pardon 
my great negligence, that while 
1 had time, I used not his precious 
gifts more for the advancement of 
his glory, as I might have done: 
yet I bless God that I have not 
abused those gifts to ambition and 
vain studies. When I am dead 
my enemies will be reconciled to 
me, excepting such as knew me 
not, or such as have in them no 
sense of truth. I have faithfully, 
and with a good conscience, served 
the Lord my God and my prince.” 
As the hour of his dissolution ap- 
proached, being raised up in his 
bed, his friends requested him to 
say something to their edification 
and comfort. The sun shini 
in his face, he thus add 
them; ‘ As there is only one sun 
in the world, so ‘there is only one 
righteousness, and one communion 
of saints. If I were the most ex~ 
cellent creature in the world, equal 
in righteousness unto Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, yet would I con 


‘fess myself to be a sinner, and that 


I expected salvation in the righs 
teousness of Jesus Christ alone: 
for we all stand in need of the 
grace of God. As for my death, 
1 bless God I find and feel so 
much comfort and joy in my 
soul, that if I were put to my 
choice, whether to die. or to live, 
I would a thousand times rather 
choose death than life, if it weré 
the holy will of God,” Shortly. 
after this he committed his spirit 
unto God, and peacefully entered 
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the rest which remains for his 
le. 

The Jectures before us were first 
delivered to the author’s congre- 
gation in London, and though 
prepared for publication, were 


not printed till after his decease. - 


They bear upon them marks of a 
masculine mind, and would not 
suffer in a comparison with any of 
the theological writings of the 
early puritans. Their. chief ex- 
cellency consists neither in beauty 
of imagery nor elegance of style, 
but in what we conceive prefer- 
able—in strength of argument, 
and soundness of theology—in a 
clear elucidation, and a skilful 
application of ‘the sacred word. 
But an extract or two will afford 
our readers a better idea of the 
book, than any remarks of our 
own. In illustrating the apostolic 
declaration, that Christ is more 
excellent than the angels, we 
meet with the following excellent 
remarks. 


*¢ He proveth (i. e. Paul) Christ to be 
the natural Sonne of God, by textes of 
Scripture witnessing it ; be denieth that 
angels are so, because God in his Scrip- 
tures never spake it. For so he be- 
ginneth ; Unto which of the angells said he 
at anie time, The selfe same manner of 

he useth in the 13th verse fol- 

wing. Because the Scripture said it 
not, therefore he prooveth it is not so: 
making his ument negatively from 
authority of Scripture: which im all 
things, whatsoever man is required to 
doo or knowe in matters of religion, is 
ever @ most certeine conclusion; God 
e it, therefore we must do it; God 
spake it not, therefore we have nothing 
to doo with it. And this argument 
must needes be good, so long as this 
word of the Lord doth endure; What I 
command thee, do that only ; as so long as 
this is a just condemnation of all our owne 
devices ; who required these things at your 
hands? And so long as this shall be 
true, that our wisedome is foolishnes ; and 
we cannot doo well but when we hearken 
to the word of God, that shineth in our 
hearts, asin a dark place. True it is, and 
if we had but the wisedom of children, 
we must need sée it, that all particular 
lawes and orders, with which we may be 
bound, are not sct down in precise 
words of Scripture: but it is as true, 
that the nature and propertie of everie 
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law or order is so described, that the 
word of God as clearly is followed in it, 
as if the words of the law were set down 
in it—Now, God having given grace 
into our hearts, to judge whatsoever we 
decree by these rules, is not the word of 
God the warrant of it? By such mani- 
fest proofe of Scripture, the church of 
Christ dooth justifie all that she dooth. 
Thus the apostle prooveth here his doc- 
trine: thus wee must doo, if we will be 
the apostle’s schollers, marke well this 
reason, for it is worthie. God said to 
Christ, thou art my Sonne, therefore he 
is his Sonre, God said not so to anic 
angel, therefore no angel can take the 
name untohim. In like manner we will 
dispute with them, God said, the true 
worshippers should not go to Mount 
Sion; nor to Jerusalem ; but worship God 
in spirit and in truth. Where said he, 
goe a pilgrimage, or goe visite the holy 
sepulcher ? . God said, Doo not observe 
dayes, and months, and times, and yeres. 
Where said he, keepe unto me Lent or 
Advent, Imber weekes, or Saints Eeves ? 
God said unto us, it is the doctrine of 
divells to forbid marriage, or to command 
to abstaine from meates. Where said he, 
eat now no flesh, now no white meat. 
Let not the minister marrie ? God said, 
Let every soul be subject to Kings and 
Princes, and the authoritie of such men, 
let it not be in his apostles. Where said 
hee, let the Pope have the gift of king- 
doms, be exeinpt from authoritie of man, 
weare a triple crown, and have lords and 
noblemen under him ? God said, Cursed 
is he that addeth ought to his lawe, or taketh 
from it. Where said hee, the Pope shall 
dispence against my apostles and pro- 
phets? God said, It is better to spcake 
Jive words which we understand, than ten 
thousand in an unknowen ton, Where 
said God, the ignorant men should praie 
in Latine? With this very argument 
are overthrowen al doctrines of men, all 
traditions, all poperie. And if this argu- 
ment were good in the aposéle, why is it 
not good in us? Nay, if this be usuall 
in the Scripture, why are wee so dull, 
that we will never learn it—But, let us 
now goe forward. It followeth in the 
sixth verse ; Again, when he bringeth, gc. 
This is the second comparison betweene 
Christ and the angels. That it is plainlie 
said of Christe, who is the Sonne, Let all 
angels worship him. A thing determined 
by Scripture itself, that Christ is not 
onelie greater than angells, but God to 
be honoured of all angels. And he al- 

th to this purpose the manifest 
prophecie, that when God brought his 
Sonne into the world, he proclaimed 
before him this honour, Let all the angels 
worship him.” 


We think Mr, Deering’s man- 
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ner admirable, and worthy the 
imitation of every Christian mini- 
ster; he brings every thing to the 
sacred touchstone, and appeals on 
all occasions to the divine word, 
both in the establishment of doc- 
trine and ‘the refutation of error. 
If this plan had been generally 
adopted and adhered to, instead of 
the establishment of human inven- 
tions and ceremonies, the church 
ef the Redeemer would have never 
known those divisions and con- 
troversies in which she has been 
so frequently and lamentably in- 
volved. In the twentieth lecture, 
Mr. Deering has the following 
excellent remarks upon the humi- 
liation of Christ. 


“* The Prophet Esaie doth notablie set 
out this great humbling of our Saviour 
Christ, not onlie beneath angels, but 
beneath the lowest condition of all men: 
and after sheweth bow God would raise 
him up againe above all his enemies, that 
no man should be offended at his cross. 
And in this we learne, that indeed he had 
experience of evill, he was indeed abased, 
indeed bare our sins in‘ his bodie, and 

‘was trulie broken for our transgressions ; 
that in the feeling of his sorrowe, wee 
might the more sensiblie see, what was 
all his love towards us. And forasmuch 
as the glorie heere spoken of is ours, as 
wee bee members of Jesus Christ to 
whom it is given: wee learne heere so 
to look for this glorie, even as our Sa- 
viour Christ hath attained unto before 
us. God humbled him unto a lowe de- 
gree, that hee might exalt him : our life 
must be as his, we must suffer with him, 
that we may come unto his glorie. With- 
out him, -we are borne in anger, in him 
we are recoveiled through manie afflic- 
tions. _He that liketh not thus to go 
unto glorie, hee may lie down in his 
vwn shame, where Christ did find him, 
and make the world witnesse of his un- 
speakable follie—But we, (dearly be- 
loved,) as many as glorie in the cross of 
Christe, we must rejoice in afflictions, 
and think the reproach of Christ more 
honourable than anie ornaments of golde 
and silver. Let us eomfort ourselves 
in this, that though Christ were hum- 
bled, and our heartie desire is, to bear 
the yoake with him; yet his oppressors 
live not for ever. The Scripture sayth, 
it is but a verie little while,. that thus 
thou hast made him lower than angels : 
even so are all our troubles, as a clowde 
that is blowen away, as the darke night 
against the appearance of the sun, a verie 
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little while, and they are no more. We 
may call it as Paul did, the momentarie 
lightness of this -affliction, or as Peter 
did, a little while now we are made sor- 
rowfull, or as the Prophet David did, 
heaviness may endure for a night : even 
so it is with us all, and whatsoever our 
troubles be, manie in number, great in 
weight, grievous in circumstance, why 
should we murmure. The Sunne that 
shipeth, giveth a salve unto them, the 
day that vanisheth, drieth up the wound, 
and in a veric little while it is quite for- 
gotten. A blessed medicine, that neither 
all apothecaries can make worse with 
dragges, nor all tyrants can keep it away 
with poisons, nor all frowardness of the 
patient, can make it of less virtue: but 
all afflictions whatsoever they be, they 
are healed with this, if we be. humbled 
with Christ, a very little while and all is 
cured,” - 

We shall make room for one 
more extract, the perusal of which 
our readers will not regret. Its 
excellency must be an apology for 
its length. Speaking of the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour, Mr. Deer- 
ing proceeds— 

*« Behold, if you can, his person here, 
and see the residue, and so you shall see 
the love of God. His griefe was exceed- 
ing, to see all virtues and godlinesse so 
troaden under feete: and it was yet more 
infinite to behold Satan to prevail against 
man, to his everlasting condemnation. 
No creature could ever beare such a per- 
fect image of a man of sorrow. But the 
height and depth of ail miseries was yet 
behinde: the sinne that he hated, 
must take it upon his own bodie, and 
beare the wrath of his Father that was 
poured out against it. This is the ful- 
ness of all pain that compassed him 
round about, which no tongue is able to 
utter, and no heart conceive, This anger 
of his Father, it burned him, of the 
which anger the Prophet speaketh : Who 
can stand before his anger, or who can abide 
the fearceness of his wrath. His wrath is 
poured out like fire: and the rocks are 
broken before him. When the Prophet 
was not able to conceive the weight of 
his anger, and his voice cleaved unto his 
mouth when he went about to utter it, 
the hardest of all creatures he tooke for 
example, that the hard rocke did cleave 
asunder at the sound of his wordes, This 
state of miserie Christ entered into, and 
sunk doune deep in this confusion, and 
who can expresse his sorrow. Beiog 
full of goodness, he had the reward of 
evill, full of obedience, he was punished 
as wicked, full of faith, yet had the re- 
ward of a sinner, inheritance of all things 
and Lord of all; yet nothing at all to 
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doo him duetie—the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords; yet made an outcast, and 
abject of the people, the ruler of all, 
and God of glorie, yet compassed with 
shame and great confusion; the author 
of life, yet wrapt in the chains of death. 
the onely begotten of his Father, and his 
best beloved, yet cast off as a stranger, 
and chasticed as an enemie, the bright- 
ness of glorie, and the beautie of the 
highest heavens, yet crucified in dis- 
honor.—O picture of perfect wretched- 
ness, and image of misery, how just 
cause found he to cry out aloude, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me. 
—These are the riches of God’s un- 
searchable wisdom, death once reigned 
through sinne, and he hath found a way 
to rise from it again into greater glorie : 
this victory, because it was too great for. 
saint or ange! to obtain, he hath appointed 
to bee the worke of his onlie begotten 
Son, who made it perfect in a most ex- 
cellent conquest: he hath taken upon 
him our nature to make it strong, and in 
his oune person, he hath filled it with 
the fullnesse of miseries, with all sorrows 
of flesh, with all anguish of minde, with 
-persecution, with death, with sinne, with 
hell, with condémnation: and from all 
these, by the mightie power of his God- 

ead, he is risen againe in our flesh, 
ascended up into glorie, and sitteth on 
the right hand of majestie and power. So 


that this is our glorie, we are fashioned 
by all afflictions into the similitude of 
Christ. So it pleased God, when he 
would bring manie children into glorie, 
to consecrate the Prince of their salva- 
tion through afflictions, and to make both 
him that sanctifieth, and those that are 
sanctified, all one.—Let me looke into 
the whole course of my life, and’ what- 
soever pleaseth me best, health, honour, 
riches, favour, anthoritie, friendship, 
wife, children, in all these things I can- 
not yet behold the livelie image of Christe. 
Affliction and trouble, a mind broken 
with remembrance of sinne, a troubled 
spirit, these are the beginnings of great 
rejoycings ; with horrours of death, and 
a conscience burthened with the wrath 
of God: heere light shineth out of dark- 
nesse, and hope out of despair. As I 
thinke myself furthest off from the Lord, 
so indeed I am neerest to him, and when 
I think myself fullest of confusion, then 
the image of Christ is most livelie within 
me. The Lord may hide his face ‘for 
a’while, for a moment in his anger, as 
he did. from Christ, but he must needs 
return unto me with everlasting mercies ; 
for the image of his Sonne is clear in 
me. A blessed sorrowe, and woe full of 
happinesse, that fashioneth these days of 
my vanitie into the similitndé of the age 
of Christ, that with him at last I might 
reign for ever.” 











—— 
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The Divine Presence in the gloomy 
Vale: a Funeral Sermon; preached 
at Patricroft Chapel, May 9, 1824, 
Sor Thomas Willis Creighton, aged 
ten years; and at New Windeor 
Chapel, May 23, phate = Drinave, 

‘asear, age’ een years. 
By John Clunie, LL. D., &e.— 
Baynes, &c. 

Dr. Ciuniz selects as the basis of 

this execlent discourse Psalm xxiii. 

ver. 4. and after an appropriate 

introduction, proceeds to consider, 

I. The solemn scene here repre- 

sented.—II. The delightful confi- 

dence expressed; and, III. The 
substantial basis on which this con- 
fidence rests. Under cach of these 
divisions our readers will mect with 
much striking and important illus- 
tration, imbued with the true spi- 
rit. of evangelic truth, and ex- 


pressed in a style at once neat and 
perspicuous, At the close of the 
discourse is annexed a brief but in- 
teresting sketch of Creighton and 
Drinave, the two youths whose 
early death led to its selection and 
delivery. Drinave, with others, was 
sent over to this country about three 
years since for education in. the 
European arts, &c., and was de- 
livered for this purpose to the care 
of the British Government, who 
devolved the charge upon the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. This in- 
teresting youth, with one of his 
companions, was shortly after placed 
under the care of Dr.C.; and we'are 
happy to state that the instractions 
he received, while under his tuifion, 
were instrumental in bring him to'a 
saving knowledge of the Gospel. 
We cordially recommend the Ser- 
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mon before us to the attention of 
our readers, as one that merits, 
ooh i amply repay, a careful pe- 
rusal. 


The Christian Stewardship. A Dis- 
course on the Nature and Responsi- 
bility of the sacred Office ; preached 
before the Homerton College Society 
in New Brod Street Meeting-house, 
June 22, 1824. By Thomas Morell, 
President of the Theological Institu- 
tion be Wymondley. — Holdsworth, 
Is. 6d, 


Tue design of this valuable and 
judicious discourse is to impress 
upon the minds of Christian minis- 
ters, and especially those who are 
just embarking in the sacred cause, 
a deep conviction of its awful re- 
sponsibility, and a higher estimate 
of the moral and intellectual quali- 
fications necessary for its suitable 
discharge. Mr. M. selects as his 
text 1 Cor. iv. 1. “ Stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” From this im- 
portant Scripture the preacher con- 
siders, I. What is the great sub- 
ject of the Christian ministry, in- 
timated by the term ‘‘ mysteries of 
of God.” —IL. The nature, and cspe- 
cially the responsibility of the sa- 
cred office, intimated by the appel- 
lation of “* Stewards.” Under these 
leading observations, the nature and 
responsibility of the Christian mini- 
stry are illustrated and enforced 
with ability ; and we think the dis- 
course, in its present permanent 
form, eminently calculated to sub- 
serve the purposes of the author. 
We recommend it particularly to 
the notice of junior ministers as a 
suitable companion; they will find 
its perusal both a refreshment and 
an impulse. 





The Slave, and other Poems. 8vo. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 


Arter Cowper and Montgomery 
have sung the injuries and woes of 
the enslaved African, by which they 
have inspired, in the bosoms of their 
readers, a loathing of Slavery, which 
can never be subdued, we wonder 
not that young aspirants after poetic 
distinction, possessing the benevo- 
lence and piety of those masters 
in the school of Zion, should seek 


‘to follow in their steps, and to 


Cone, Maa. No, 83. 


strengthen the feelings: of abhor- 
rence, which their descriptions have 
so extensively excited in the public 
mind. The amiable author of these 

Poems belongs to this class, and 
though he follows, like Ascanius, 
non passibus equis, yet he displays, 
in the pamphlet before us, a power 
of versification, which, if not debili- 
tated by that dreadful disease to 
young poets, the cacocthes seribendi, 
will secure for him, ere long, an 
honourable standing amongst those 
contemporary poets who have con- 
secrated their lyres at the altar of 
their God. 

_“ The Slave” consists of forty- 
eight stanzas, and is introduced by 
a description of the first horrors of 
the Slave Trade, which, alas! con- 
tinue to this hour, in daring viola- 
tion of the authority of God and 
man. The influence of Christian in- 
struction, in allaying the excited 
passions of the wretched captive, is 
very pleasingly described, which 
leads to the following appeal to the 
Planters ;—an appeal, the force of 
which they are mercenary enough 
to appreciate, were not their ob- 
stinacy more invincible than their 
love of gold. 


** Slave-masters! such is pure Religion's 
power! 

These are the morals Christ's disciples 
preach ! 

Let interest alone, then, rule the hour, 

And ecilt this gospel will your servants 


Shame! that it should be needful to 
beseech 
A aes subject, in these polish’d 
ys, 
Sy th godly man draw near, and 
His heathen household, Britain’s God 


to praise, 
And train their souls to walk in Wis- 
dom’s pleasant ways !” 


He then alludes to the fearful 
consequences which will result from 
the crime of buying “‘ Slaves and the 
souls of men,” and closes with a 
solemn exhortation to France and 
England ;—he might also have in- 
cluded America ;—to labour for the 
entire abolition of this reproach to 
our common nature. There are six 
minor ms appended; we insert 
“the Glow-worm” in our poetic 
department, which we hope wilf 
recommend the whole to the notice 
of 5 poetic readers. 

4 
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The Death of Judas. A Discourse, 
delivered at the Union Monthly Lee- 
ture for August, 1823. By David 
Stuart-—Dublin: Goodwin, 1s. 


The ance of Mental Cultivation 
united with Personal Religion in the 
Christian Ministry: an Introductory 
Lecture, delivered to the Students of 
the Irish Evangelical Society's Aca- 
demy, Manor Street, Dublin. By 
the Rev. David Stuart, Theological 
Tutor. With an Appendix, containing 
an account of the Origin, Principle, 
Plan, and Operations of the Society, 
and the Course of Studies pursued in 


the Academy. By the Rev. W. H. 
Creper, Classical and Scientific Tutor. 
— Dublin. 


Tue first of these discourses is 
published out of a series delivered 
at the Union Monthly Lecture in 
Dublin; the interest which it ex- 
cited at its delivery led those who 
heard it to request its publication, 
and we feel persuaded the preacher 
will have no reason to regret his 
compliance with this request. Mr. 
S. selects, as the foundation of his 
discourse, Acts i. 18, 19., from which 
he proceeds to contemplate the 
death of Judas, I. As the death of a 
man in whose heart the love of 
money reigned.—II. As the death 
of a professed disciple, but whose 
heart continued to be the temple of 
Satan.—III. As the death of a mi- 
nister of the Gospel, nay of an 
apostle, but who died an apostate. 
—IV. As the death of a man, the 
subject of terrific convictions, be- 
eause abandoned to despair.—V. 
As the death of a self-murderer.— 
VI. As the death of one owe ra 
by the Saviour himself eternally 
damned. Each of these divisions 
is elucidated in a pathetic and elo- 
quent manner, and we heartily 
wish that every unholy minister 
may attentively read the impressive 


remarks, under the third division of - 


this able discourse, at page 14 and 
15. Under head the sixth, page 21, 
and in the Notes and Illustrations, 
page 22, the reader will mect with 
a carpamg g'| reply to the erroneous 
opinion of Dr. Adam Clarke, who 
‘maintains that Judas died a true 

t.—The second discourse 
was delivered to the students of the 
Irish Evangelical Society’s Aca- 


demy, and was published, together 
with the accompanying Appendix, 
at their unanimous réquest. Mr. S, 
commences with a clear and lucid 
statement of the nature, design, 
and importance of the ministerial 
office. He proceeds to consider, 
2d. That correct views of this office 
will evince the necessity of suitable 
qualifications ; and, 3d. The dispo- 
Sitions to be cultivated, and the 
habits to be formed and cherished 
in order to derive from the Semi- 
nary, and the course of studies to 
be pursued, all the advantages they 
are intended and are calculated to 
confer. From the Appendix of Mr. 


Cooper we learn that the Irish © 


Evangelical Society was instituted 
in London, in the year 1814. After 


an interesting statement of its ob- 


ject and principle, and the agency 
it sought to employ, he proceeds to 
remark that the sphere of the So- 
ciety’s operations is extensive, and 
could be extended much further, but 
for want of pecuniary means. In 
the province of Leinster the So- 
ciety’s ministers regularly’ preach 
at Portarlington, Stradbally, and 
pretopte a The preacher -sta- 
tioned at Wexford occupies an itine- 
racy, extending to the borders of 
Wicklow, and embracing in its limits 
several important and interesting 
towns. In the province of Munster 
the Society haslabourers at Youghall, 
Tralee, and Mallow. The preacher 
supplying at the last place, when 
the state of the country permits, 
extends his itinerant excursions to 
a distance of 18 miles. In Con- 
NAUGHT, every county is embraced 
in the laborious circuits of the Irish 
Missionaries, and in different towns 
and villages, in some statedly, and 
occasionally in others, the Word of 
Life is proclaimed, in the vernacular 
tongue, to attentive and often nu- 
merous assemblies. This interest- 
ing statement closes with a sum- 
mary sketch of the course of studies 
pursued in the Institution, and with 
a list of the stadents who have been 
educated, or are at present actually 
pursuing their studies in the aca- 
emy. We sincerely hope that 
both the Sermon and. Appendix 
— attentively and extensively 
read. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





I.—sTATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publishers’. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
( Additions to our former accounts. J 


ALVASTON.—In the early part of the 
eighteenth century THomas HaprFie.p, 
M. D. was the minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation at this place, to 
which, at that period, the congregation at 
Lea was united. Mr. Hadfield was edu- 
cated for the ministry at Dr. Latham’s 
Academy, at Findern, and was ordained 
in 1726, over the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, at Peckham, in Surrey. He re- 
moved thence to Alvaston, and finally to 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Dr. Chandler, 
and published in 1741. 8vo. 

Botsover.—We have already ad- 
verted, in our number for March, 1823, 
p. 261, to the existence of a Presbyterian 
place of worship at this place, in the 
early part of last century. In addition 
to that account, we have to state, that 
in 1715, Mr. Thomas Secker preached 
to the Presbyterian congregation assem- 
bling here for some time, they being 
destitute of a minister. At this period 
Mr, Secker had an intention of settling 
amongst the Dissenters, his family being 
of that class, and he having been educated 
at Mr. Jones’s Academy ; but he subse- 
quently relinquished that design, and 
conformed to the establishment, in 
which he ultimately arrived to the high- 
est dignity. 

BrADWELL.—To the account of Mr. 
Kelsall,’ given in our Magazine for 
March 1823, let this be added. He was 
buried in Tideswell church-yatd, with 
the following inscription on his tomb- 
stone. ‘* To the memory of the Reve- 
rend Robert Kelsall, who originally 
came from Poolbank, near Altringham, 
in Cheshire, and was minister of the 
Gospel at Great Hucklow and Bradwell ; 
which charge he fulfilled with: great zeal 
and integrity near the space of fifty 
years. His life was spent in the practice 
of most virtues that can adorn and dig- 
nify the human mind. Of gentle man- 
ners, and ingenuous conversation: he 
was le to all who had the oppor- 
tunity of his uaintance, But these 
were only seco qualities ; he had 
an unfeigned piety towards God, and 
was charitable and benevolent to his 
fellow creatures. - He was a sound 
scholar ; well skilled in the writings of 
the ancients, yet free from ostentation, 
and the love of praise. As a minister of 
the Gospel, he had great talents, and 


was, as St. Paul says, an example to his 
flock in conversation, charity, faith, and 
purity. He has left an example not 
easy to be equalled, but must ever be 
admired, and we hope imitated. He 
died, June 23, 1772, aged 73 years.” 
To the list of names following Mr. 
Kelsall, the following additions should 
be made. Mr. BouLT came from Maccles- 
field.. Mr. Evans, from Preston and 
Broomsgrove. Instead of ASHLEY, 
Meaney, there should be substi- 
tuted Mr. AstLey Meaniey. He after- 
wards removed to Stannington. 

CHAPEL EN LE Fritd.—JoHN Fiet- 
CHER and JAMES CLEGG were the joint 
ministers of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion here in 1690. The mecting-house 
at this place being found incommodious, 
a new one was erected at Chinley. 

CHuetmMeRTON.—Mr.. WittiaM Har- 
RISON, grandson of Mr. Cuthbert Harri- 
son, mentioned by Calamy, was the 
minister here about 1730. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Mr. JoHN HOLLAND, 
jun. was ordained here in 173), when 
Mr. Ashe delivered the charge. : 

CuinLey.—Mr, Clegg wrote a life of 
Mr. John Ashe, of Ashford, which he 
published with a funeral sermon for that 
gentleman, 1736, 12mo. Mr. De la Rose, 
incidentally mentioned under the account 


of Mr. Clegg, published a funeral sermon 
for Mr. othy Jollie, of Sheffield, 
1715. 8yvo0. 


Dersy.—To the account already given 
of Mr. Shaw, let this be added. ‘ His 
character was drawn in the town print 
of the day, as: that of a gentleman of 
great worth, and endued with many 
Christian virtues ; patient under many 
years confinement, and the most acute 
pains, and during any mitigation of the 
paroxysms of a cheerful and agreeable 


“temper. Notwithstanding his bodily in- 


firmities, he was diligent and faithful 
in his ministry. His manners to all 
were affable and courteous., His charities 
to the poor were generous and exten- 
sive, not confined within the narrow 
boundaries of any particular sect, and 
liberal to his utmost power. His amiable 
virtues gained him universal esteem and 
good-will.” —Toulmin’s ear wg Be Dis- 
senters, taken from the Derby Mercury. 
See also the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February 1745.—Dr. Ebenezer Latham, 
mentioned in page 276 of our Magazine 
for 1823, was a gentleman of very supe- 
rior abilities. He published an ordimar 
412 
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tion sermon for Messrs. John Grego 
- William Dodge, 1722. 8vo, of whic 
Dr. Doddridge says, in his sermon preach- 
ed on a similar occasion at Wisbeach, 
* Dr. Latham’s elegant and judicious dis- 
course on this clause of my text, at 
the ordination of Messrs. Gregory and 
py will abundantly supply the defi- 
these brief remarks of mine 
a it; and thither I do with great 
pleasure refer the reader.” Dr. L. also 
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published a funeral sermon on Mr. Mat- 
thew Bradshaw, 8vo. 1743. 

Finpern.—-Messrs. Gregory and | 
Dodge, as has been already mentioned, 
were ordained here in 1722, and proba- 
bly preached for Dr. Latham, their 
tutor, and occasionally in the ncigh- 
bouring villages. 

In our Jast number, at p. 552, the 
name of Mi_rorp was printed by mis- 
take, for Norton. 


LIST OF CONGREGATIONS, 


Places. 


Abney . 
Alfreton ° 
Ashburn 
Ashford 


Bakewell 
Belper 


Bolsover 
Bradwell 
Buxton 
Charlesworth 
Chelmerton 
Chesterfield 


ee 


Chinley 
Derby 


Dronfield. 
Duffield 
Findern 
Henge 
Hucklow 
Ilkeston 


a 


-_—— 


Kirkireton 


Denominations. 
General Baptist 
Presbyterian 
Calvinistic Methodists 
Presbyterian . 
General Baptist 
Independent ° 


Presbyterian 


Independent 
General Baptist 
Independent 
General Baptist 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Independent . 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Baptist ° 
Independent 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Particular Baptist 
General Baptist 
rane ndent 
resbyterian 
Presbyterian 


Independent 


Presbyterian 


Presbyterian . 
General Baptist 
Independent 
Independent 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 
Independent 
Independent 
rsa 
Independent 
General Baptist 
Particular Baptist 
Independent 


Particular Bs ptist 
Presbyterian ‘ 


. 


Ministers’ Names. 
Unsettled. 
Rev. Jonathan Bencliff. 
—— Sturt. 
Naylor. 


Unsettled. 
Unsettled. 
§ Rev. David Peter Davies. 
Evan Jones. 
——T.Ratcliffe Gawthorn 
Richard Ingham. 
Unsettled, 
Unsettled. 
Unsettled. 
Unsettled. 
Rev. 
Unsettled, 
Rev. Robert Wallace. 
William Burgess. 
—— David Jones. 
—— Ebenezer Glossop. 
—— Edward Higginson. 
—— James Gawthorn. 
—-C.T. Birt. 
—— S.G. Pike. 
Unsettled. 
Rev. Evan Jones, 
Unsettled. 
United with Belper, under 
Mr. Gawthorn. 


Adamson. 


§ United with Ashford, un- 
Q der Mr. Naylor. 


Rev. —— Whitehouse. 
—— G. W. Purcell. 
Joshua Shaw. 
United with Belper. 
§ United with Belper Pres- 


Q__ byterian Congregation. 


Rev. Joseph Swain. 
—— Joseph Battley. 
—— Jobn Wilson. 
Unsettled. 
Rev. John Smith. 
—- Edmund Whittaker. 
United with Alfreton. 
Rer Jobe illingto 

ev, John Milli n. 
or? ae eee 
— He unt Piper. 
Unecttled.” wil 


Unsettled. 


Rev. —— Hine. 


the kind assistance of our Derbyshire friends in the statistical 
beg leave to return our 


sincere thanks to Messrs. 


Por pda om very 
James Gouthore of Derby, and Joshua Shaw of Ilkeston, for their valuable contributions. 
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Religious Intelligence :— Miscellaneous. 


II. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Extracts from the Correspondence of a Friend 
now travelling on the Continent. 


** Geneva, September, 1824. 

«¢ ——. In passing through France I 
have been amazingly struck with the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the country 
since my former visit. It is now much 
better cultivated, abundance seems, to 
reign every where, and the people seem 
contented and happy. The crowds of 
beggars which formerly surrounded your 
carriage, at every momentary stoppage, 
have almost disappeared, or have dwindled 
into a solitary individual, who, either 
blind or lame, may be ailowei to solicit 
charity in any country in the world. 
Such have been the effects of peace to 
France. I wish I could tell as much of 
their religious improvement. A Catholic, 
however, would not be silent on this 
subject, for it must be acknowledged 
something has been done by the mission- 
aries of the Church of Rome. All the 
crosses which had fallen into decay have 
been repaired, or rebuilt; the wigs of 
the Virgin Mary have been newly painted, 
and all the depositaries of reliques newly 
andsumptuously decorated. What will be 
the end of all this mummery? I witnessed 
a scene at Dijon which interested me. 
It was the evening salutation to the 
Virgin. A sumptuous and well executed 
cross, on which is suspended the dying 
Saviour, has lately been erected, at a 
great expense, at the outskirts of the 
town; around the steps which lead to it 
were kneeling from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred persons, principally 
women ; one female chaunted the saluta- 
tion, and the rest joined in chorus. The 
scene was beautiful; the sun was just 
sinking below the horizon ; not a breath 
of air stirred the leaves ; the calm and 
death-like silence was only interrupted 
by the voices of those surrounding the 
cross, and those voices heard only at 
intervals. I stood at a distance, and 
could not but be sensibly touched at the 
sight. The labour of a lovely summer- 
day was at an end-—-what a moment-for 
praise and thanksgiving! The foot of 
the cross was the place selected--what a 
place for humiliation and prayer!! but 
alas! the illusion soon vanished ; when 
on approaching I found the same words 
repeated with a parrot-like monotony by 
the same persons a hundred times over, 
‘and it\seemed as if those who could 
repeat it oftenest, and remain longest on 
their knees, were those who did the Virgin 
the most honour. 1 staid till it became 
quite ridiculous! ‘The fugle woman who 
led the party kept on, and the rest joined 
in the most exact and: monotonous repe- 
tition. How ‘much longer it lasted I 


know not, as I turned back to the town, 
and soon lost both sight and sound,. 

** Well--I aim now at Geneva, the 
centre of Protestantism; here are no 
crosses, no reliques, no decorated altars. 
The eye is no longer offended with waxed 
aod painted puppets, representing vir- 
gins, infants, and crucifixions; nor is 
the ear amused with the audible devo- 
tions of the people; all is simple, un- 
affected, and unupretending. But is all 
right? 1 have been unfortunate in not 
meeting with the friends to whom I had 
introductions, so that I have seen nothing 
of the people in their houses, and can 
only tell the impressions things have 
made upon me as a passing stranger. 
I inquired in the streets for the best 
preacher, and was told that the most 
celebrated did not preach yesterday, but 
if I went to the Madelaine I should hear 
a minister of acknowledged talent. To 
the Madelaine I went, M. M——, a man 
about 33 years of age, was in the pulpit. 
The subject was beneficence, charity, and 
alms-giving : under these heads, so fertile 
in appeals to the feelings, he made an 
eloquent, powerful, impressive sermon, 
In many parts his eloquence was quite 
dramatic, and he drew pictures of dis- 
tress, which dissolved his audience in 
convulsive tears! But there was not a 
word from beginning to end to remind 
his hearers tat they were sinners, not a 
word on the necessity of repentance, nor 
a syllable on the subject of faith in the 
great atonement. He concluded by as- 
suring the people that they had only to 
go on with increasing energy, to multiply 
as much as possible their acts of bene- 
ficence, and they would assuredly re- 
ceive their just reward of eternal life! 
This may, I suppose, be considered a 
tolerably fair specimen of the present 
state of pulpit instruction in this cele- 
brated city. 

** A Peruvian, who has been for the last 
day or two my travelling companion, 
was with me at church, and observed, 
shrewdly enough, that the sermon might 
have been preached to any religious sect 
in any part of the world, so little did it 
contain of that which is peculiar to 
Christianity. 

** The religious services of the city, 
which began at nine in the morning, 
were all over by three o’clock, and at six 
the theatre was open, and an actor from 
Paris was announced to take his leave in 
a tragedy by Vo_Taing! ——” | 

Proposed West India Moravian Missionary 
Fund.—The London, Association in aid 
published propos’ for-eotsbliching. 
publi proposais ishing © 
distinct fund for the support and exten- 
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tion of their West India settlements. The 
following extracts from the circular will 
illustrate the natare of their claims to 
additional support :—- 

*¢ At Lenox, in the parish of West- 
moreland, in Jamaica, a t of land has 
been offered, accompanied by an urgent 
invitation to the brethren to establish a 
new station there: and not only the 
gentleman who has made this offer, but 
other neighbouring proprietors are wil- 
ling to supply such materials for requisite 
buildings as the country affords. It is 
calculated that around this spot, there 
are from 3,000 to 4,000 negroes (besides 
others) who will thus be brought within 
the reach of the Gospel, and who are at 
present removed to a distance of above 
twenty miles from the parish church, and 
twenty-five or thirty miles from any other 
missionary station. Thus destitute of the 
ordinances of religion, these poor crea- 
tures are sunk in ignorance and bar- 
barisn: ; yet when any occasional oppor- 
tunities have been afforded, they have 
shown t readiness to attend the wor- 
ship of God, and have, in several in- 
stances, appeared to be powerfully af- 
fected by it. The necessary expense of 
establishing this station, in addition to 
the local supplies, is estimated at more 
than £1,200. 

** In the island of Antigua above 1,800 
of the offspring of Christian negroes are 
left destitute of education, from the 
want of school-rooms in which they 
might be congregated, the chapels being 
occupied, throughout the Sabbath, by 
successive crowded audiences of adults, 
of whom, above 12,000 attend the mivi- 
stry of the brethren in thatisland. It is 
therefore earnestly to be desired that, at 
some of the settlements, school-rooms 
should-be erected, and that at the prin- 
cipal station at St. John’s, the capital of 
the island, the present chapel should be 
converted to that use, and a larger chapel 
erected, the existing one being vorap | in- 
adequate to accommodate the many thou- 

who attend the service there. The 
only present remedy, namely, successive 
services throughout the day, severely 
tries the strength of these laborious and 
indefatigable missionaries, and prevents 
their paying attention to the children, 
whom they would otherwise collect and 
instruct in a Sunday-school. 

** Upon this object about £1,200 
might also be most usefully and econo- 
mically expended, and the Committee 
have great pleasure in stating, by way of 
en ment, that a few individuals of 
the Society of Friends, have kindly con- 
tributed £100 towards the erec- 
tion of school-rooms in Antigua.’”’* For 
Surther particulars, vide the Cover. 
null We recommend the gentlemen of 
the Association to inquire into the state- 
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[Novemser, 


Extraordinary Placard respecting Bap- 
tism.—We insert the following extra- 
ordinary notice which has been pasted 
throughout St. Mary-le-bone, addressed 
to the parishioners ;—but we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that the Rector is so 
ignorant of the decisions of the Eccle- 
siastical Court as to countenance a notice 
so paltry and impotent. 

** Frequent instances of Baptisms hav- 
ing been solemnized in private houses, 
by ministers not legally authorized to 
perform the same, and without the 
knowledge and consent of the Rector of 
St. Mary-le-bone, and the attendance of 
the Parish Clerk, who is to attest the 
performance of the said duty, before it is 
recorded in the Parish Register. It is 
expedient, that the inhabitants of St. 
Mary-le-bone, should be duly informed 
that Baptism (except in urgent cases of 
sickness) is not to be performed in any 
other place, than in the parish church of 
St. Mary-le-bone; unless the permission 
of the Rector has been previously ob- 
tained, and the Parish Clerk been di- 
rected to attend. 

** St. Mary-le-bone, Sept. 4, 1824.” 


The Publication of the Milton Manuscript. 
—Many of our readers are aware that 
some months ago a theological MS. of 
John Milton was accidentally discovered 
in an-envelope, directed to his friend 
Cyriach Skinner, to whom the beautiful 
sonnet on his own blindness was ad- 
dressed. This important MS. occupying 
about 700 pages, was submitted to the 
King, who, with a liberality which cha- 
racterizes his enlightened mind, ordered 
that it should be immediately printed, 
and the superintendence of the work was 
confided to the Rey. C. R. Sumner, 
Librarian to his Majesty. It has now 
been some time in progress at the Cam- 
bridge University press, and is printing 
from the original copy, but so highly is 
the interesting relic valued, that each 
page goes into the compositor’s hands 
enclosed in a glass case, to preserve it 
from the smallest accident. 

It is announced for publication in 4to. 
early in the ensuing year, with the fol- 
lowing title :—Joannis Miltoni Angli de 
Doctrina Christiana, libri duo post humi, 
nunc primum typis mandati edente, C. R. 
Sumner, M.A. A translation by the same 
gentleman will be published, entitled 
** A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, by 
John Milton,” 

Coward’s Trustees—It is with sincere 
pleasure we announce the vacancy 
in this important trust, occasioned by 
the lamented death of the late Rev, Mr. 





ments given by our correspondent, a 

London minister, at page 582, as we 
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Philips, of Clapham, has been filled up 
the appointment of the Rev. John 
+ Ad of Bermondsey, whose de- 
votedness to the cause of philanthropy 
and evangelical truth is an additional 
pledge that the intention of the benevo- 
lent donor will be completely secured. 


The North West London Annual United 
Communion.—The Independent Churches 
assembling at Hoxton, Claremont, Ton- 
bridge, Paddington, and Crayen Chapels, 
and which were founded by the instra- 
mentality of the same honoured indi- 
vidual, held their United Annual Com- 
munion at Hoxton Chapel on Monday 
evening, October 4, 1824. Dr. Harris 
Messrs. Bradley, 
Rayson, and Blackburn addressed the 
audience. The elements were distributed 
by the Deacons of these sister churches. 
The attendance was large, and the in- 
fluence most beneficial in calling forth a 
feeling of increased unity and love 
amongst the members of the several 
churches. 


Enlargement of the Meeting House Col- 
chester.—On Wednesday, September 8, 
two services were held in the Rev. J. 
Herrick’s meeting-house, Helen’s Lane, 
Colchester, on occasion of its enlarge- 
ment, when the Rev. John Hyatt, of 
London, preached two faithful and im- 
pressive sermons, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Savill, Wallis, Estcourt, and Muscott, 
conducted the devotional exercises. The 
— a gr were large, and the col- 

ns liberal, 

ye ie of the Rev. W. Orme.—On 
Thursday morning, October 7, the Rev. 
W. Orme, late of Perth, was set apart to 
the pastoral office over the Independent 
Church at Camberwell, Surrey. The 
Rev. G. Clayton commenced the service 
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with reading and prayer. (The Rev. ° 
Joseph Fletcher delivered the intro- 
ductory .discourse. Dr. J. P. Smith 
yew 4 = io Ee to which Mr. Orme 
an avell respectively re: _- 
The Rev. Greville’ Ewing, of Gla [ 
addressed the pastor, and Dr. avd 
preached to the people, and the Rev. 
John Townsend closed the highly, in- 
teresting service with prayer. 


Ordination —On Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1823, T. Whitta (late of Axmin- 
ster Academy) was publicly recognized 
as the pastor of the church and congre- 
getes assembling at Steps Meeting- 

ouse Tiverton. The Rev. T. Bounsell, 
of Ottery, commenced the -service by 
reading the Scriptares and prayer. Rev. 
J. Cuff, of Wellington, stated the na- 
ture of a Gospel Church. Rev. W. P. 
Davies, of Crediton, asked the usual 
questions, and received the confession of 
faith. Rev. Mr. Williams, of Uffculm, 
offered the ordination prayer. Rev. W. 
Thorpe, of Bristol, delivered a most 
impressive charge from Ezekiel xxxiii. 
7—9. In the evening Rev. W. Rooker, 
of Tavistock, preached to the people 
from Psalm xc. 17. The other devotional 
services and hymns by Messrs. Harsey, 
of Budleigh ; Luke, of Taunton ; Single- 
ton, of Tiverton, (Baptist ;) Allen, of 
Chudleigh ; Diffy, of South Molton. 
The services were peculiarly interesting 
and impressive. 


Recent Death.—We regret to announce 


. the Death of David Bogue, Esq. M. A., 


son of the venerable Dr. Bogue, of Gos- 
ort. He held the office of Classical 
‘utor to the Missionary Senii there 
for several years, but he had devoted 
himself to legal studies, with a view to 
the, Bar, when he was removed by death, 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Mirran Family; or Christian 
Principle developed in Early Life. Neat- 
ly Lg in one volume, 12:mo. price 5s. 
boards 


The Voice from Heaven. A Funeral 
Hymn, with an Instrumental Accom- 
paniment, ad libitum, and adapted for 
public worship, or private devotion. By 
David Everard Ford. The profits arising 
from the sale of this publication will be 

iven to the widow of the Rev. John 

_ late Missionary at Demerara. 
Gaelic Dictionary. By Mr. 
ha... 


The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the 
Christian Church. Also a new edition 
of his Exposition of the Romans, and 
Translation of the Canticles. 


Rev. J. R. Pitman will shortly publish 
a Course of Sermons for the Year, for 
the use of Schools and Families. - 

The First and Second Cantos of “‘ The 
Museum.” A Poem. By John Bull. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Minister’s Last Appeal to 
People : a Farewell Sermon, preached im 
the Parish Church of Louth, on Sunday, 
a 12, 1824. By Rev. R. Milne. 
8vo. 

The. Bible Preacher, or ‘Closet Com- 
panion for every Day in the Year; con- 
sisting of 365 Outlines of Sermons, in a 
regular Series from Genesis to Revela- 
tions, ‘of the with a few complete Ser- 
mons. the Rev. Henry Foster, A.M. 
Ys a Momoir of the Author, Thick 

mo, 
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* ‘Morning Meditations. By the Author Nouveaux Cantiques Chrétiens, pour 
of the Retrospect. 12mo.’ 4s. boards. les Assemblées des Dieu, Composés par 
The Ocean, spiritually reviewed. Third César Malan, Ministre de Christ. 32mo. 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. boards. 2s. boards. 
Newton's Forty-one Letters, under the Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in 
signature of Omicron and Vigil. 32mo. Christ. 32mo. Is. 6d. boards. ' 
2s. boards. The History of Lot. 18mo. 6d. 


ES 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS have been received this month from the Rev. C. N. Davies— 
J. Thornton—Dr. Clunie—J. Churchill—D. E. Ford—J. Birt—J. Matheson—. 

* Joseph Herrick—J. H. Cox—J. Knight—J. Biulmer—J. Blackburn—F. A. Cox 
—J. Ryley—Jos. Morrison—J. Bennett—N. Frost— A. Douglas. 

Alsé from Viatorius Mercator—An Observer—J. B. Williams—An admirer of 
Consistency—J. Nisbet-—No Bookseller—Fidelis ad Urnam—Joshua Wilson— 
A, Pastor—J. T.~Mary—Mary R. Stockdale—S—Theologus—N, R. 

The paper on Laws relating to Dissenters, by Tyro, has never reached us.—The case 
stated by An Observer, is quite unsuitable to our pages, and is, we hope, singular. 
A private remonstrance, exhibiting the inconsistency of such proceedings, with the 
spirit and ‘principle of the New Testament, might be more useful, and would be, at 
least, more scriptura!, than an exposure in our pages,—The esteemed communication 
from Rotherham, came to hand too late for insertion in our present Number; it will 
appear in Our next.— A correspondent wishes to see a vindication of Private baptisms, 
—The Statistical Accounts for the county alluded to by our friend M. will be accep- 
table, and we hope he will lose no time, He will perceive that he bad been antici- 
pated in the article he transmitted, by another correspondent.—We have noticed 
the Letters on Dissent in the Christian Guardian, and thank several zealous corres- 
pemee for their willingness to reply to them, through the medium of our pages’: 

ut as far as the attack has proceeded, it appears so innocuous and contemptible, 
that every sensible churchman must be ashamed of it ; and we should think our pages, 
and the labour of our friends, thrown away in answering so thorough and ill-informed 

a quibbler. The cause and principles of dissent, will sustain no injury from so 

feeble an assailant. Before he is allowed to proceed in his attack; we should re- 

commend to the attention of the Editor of that work, the Charge of the Archdeacon 
of Sudbury, which has come under our notice in the Review-department of the pre- 
sent Number.—Our friend, Fidelis ad Urnam, has set us a task which is beyond our 

: he has met with a clergyman, who asserts, that all the first Nonconformist 

Churches, without exception, have fallen into Socinniaism, and our friend wishes us 

to give a list of those that have not. We think the shorter way to answer such an 

opponent, is to inform him, that he is pitiably misinformed or imposed on, by those 

wish to decry the dissenters, and that we should suppose not one in ten, perhaps not 
one in twenty, of the old Nonconformist churches has lapsed into Socinianism, that 
those which have were mostly Presbyterians, and that the Independent 

have, almost without exception, held fast their integrity. We could furnish a list that 

would fill our Magazine, of old Nonconformist pulpits, from which the doctrines of 

their founders and of the Gospel are preached, if not with as much ability, at 
least with as much zeal and faithfulness, as in days of old.—The controversy which 
has been excited by Theologus and an Independent, has brought in upon us an in- 
undation of very uninteresting and unedifying communications, which we can, by no 
means, consent to lay before our readers. We allowed J. M., in our last to yindi- 
cate a public body from a charge as to fact, thinkiag ourselves bound in justice to 
do’ so, though we had previously resolved, as far as our editorial authority extends, 

terminate the controversy, but we are this month again addressed from opposite 
fiers We intend no disrespect to either party, neither would we wish to offer 
em opinion upon questions which divide such learned heads and many of our best 
friends; but we are constrained to say, that we think the matter has gone quite far 
enough, and that we believe such is the general opinion of our readers. We cannot 
consent to make our work a vehicle for personalities, or for the discussion of local 
misunderstandings among Christian brethren. Such matters are always better ar- 
ranged by a little matual explanation, and the exercise of brotherly love.-—We regret 

that N. R.’s valued communication should have been completely anticipated , 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST. ; 
Page 540, col. 2, line 11 from the bottom, for any read early 
551, —2, — 24, for little read title 
551, — 2, last line, for fine read five. 





